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MODERN ORATORY. 


Few habits of feeling in English society are 
more observable than that which is made manifest 
by the phrase, that such a person has a knack of 
public speaking, a gift of words, and so forth ; as 
if oratory were a separate acquired artifice like a 
school-boy’s Latin versification, or a natural pe- 
culiarity Tike the porci-form countenance of a 
celebrated public character. Eloquence is popu- 
larly supposed to be as little connected with any 
general superiority or peculiarity of mind as a 
wart upon the face. There could be no better 
evidence of the very slight degree to which our 
studies in ancient literature have mixed themselves 
up with our thoughts. Cicero is more read among 
us than any other Roman author, and his works 
ought to have been the great counteraction tosuch 
doctrines. But, though we ought to have learned 
that oratory is an art, it would be an error to 
hold that its laws are now the same as they were 
in the days of the rostrum and the bema. The 
laws of Oratory, like those of every thing else, are 
involved and deducible only from the end for 
which it is designed, the sphere in which it is to 
act. . The changes in the world have pared down 
the importance of that end, and contracted the 
vastness of that sphere. And, though no orator 
is worthy to be considered a speech-artist unless 
he his art in its potential, rather than its 
actual, dignity,—no one who examines oratory, 
with reference to our age, must permit himself to 
forget for a moment, that, though the crown of 
oratory be as brilliant as ever, its lustre is, for the 
most part, dimmed in the blaze of other and 
younger supremacies. 

Greece and Rome were the only countries of 
the ante-Chiistian world in which the power of 
the priestly intelligence and the forms of religion, 
the oral and life of every ancient polity, were 
so controlled by the popular force as to give room 
for the existence of oratory. The era of that art 
with them, though brief, was indeed magnificent. 
Before its early energy, the organ of awakened 
multitudes, went down, after a struggle which, 
én the opposite side, called forth almost equal vi- 
gour, the old dominion of the sacrificial robes 
and augur’s staff, and all the array of that long 
antiquity which connected. the mythologic tradi- 
tions of monarchy with thé éxisting splendours of 
republican aristocracies. ‘While the contest con- 
tinued, oratory was, in a great degree, the weapon 
of the crowd’and the shield of the rulers. When 
the battle was first won by the democracies, it 
was the instrument of their power and the insig- 
nia of their triumph. When the force which had 
redressed the balance caused it to fall on the 
other side, oratory was still the voice of sorrow 
and of resolution in the sinking state ; and it per- 
ished for ever only when the classes, amid whose 
struggles it had been born, were all levelled into 
the one desolation of a people without fundamen- 
tal laws or permanent government. 

Conquest and Christianity again gave nations 
to the world; and the bases were laid of insti- 
tutions in which oratory has had a second birth. 
But it has arisen with inferior strength and faded 
honours. The security of? property and life, and 
the recognition of a more definite national reli- 

ion than that of paganism, and of one as dear to 
the people as to the upper classes,—these things 
more firmly established in Christendom than they 
ever were elsewhere, while they have incalculably 
strengthened and improved all modern states, 








have narrowed the field, and restrained the sceptre, 
of oratory. To these, we suppose, among other 
causes, it is owing that England scarcely pro- 
duced any speeches claiming to be oratory until 
the great civil war. The battle, as to funda- 
mental laws, then gave rise to some masterly 

ublic speaking ; and a good deal of the same 
intellectual product continued to be put forth 
until nearly our own day. 

The speeches of our contemporaries, some of 
them full of talent and information, do not appear 
to us very admirable, regarded as works of art. 
They could not, perhaps they ought not, to be so. 
From the time that reporting legitimised itself 
by custom, there was an end of speaking solely 
for the audience, and for the decision of the mo- 
ment. Speeches were made to be read and not 
to he heard,—with, however, this important limi- 
tation, that, though the effect upon the assembly 
to whom the speech was addressed became a 
thing of secondary importance, it was yet neces- 
sary so far to consult their taste and patience as 
to persuade them to listen. Mr. Shiel’s attempt 
at Penenden Heath (made, indeed, under circum- 
stances fur which he could not very well be pre- 
pared) gives an example how necessary it is to 
attend to this condition. Except in forensic speak- 
ing, with which we are not at present chiefly oc- 
cupied, a —. discourse scarcely ever pro- 
duces any effect in altering the opinions of those 
to whom ‘it is addressed. This is fatal to sena- 
torial oratory ; and it is only wonderful that our 
Legislature should exhibit so many approxima- 
tions to good speaking. 

We will saya word or two on some of the most 
celebrated of our modern speakers. Mr. Pitt, 
with all his pomp of words, had this defect, one 
of the worst that can belong to an English 
Member of Parliament, who is addressing a na- 
tion, and not merely an assembly: he never in 
his life said any thing that any man could re- 
member; probably because he never thought any 
thing memorable. This conduct was imposed 
upon him by his circumstances; and he was 
found utterly wanting te the difficulties in which 
he was placed. In peaceful times, his ambition 
would undoubtedly have prompted, and his in- 
dustry and integrity enabled, him to do good. 
But, as an orator, his vague and verbose dis- 
courses, fluent, indeed, and sounding enough to 
astonish country gentlemen, and delight his own 
adherents, yet never presented an image or an 
argument which any man would have thought 
worth the trouble of putting on paper. Mr. Fox, 
the great orator, though not the great statesman, 
of the period, had certainly more of the negative 
qualities of a first-rate speaker, and probably more 
of the positive, than any one of his contempora- 
ries. It isasubject for eternal regret, that his 
speeches have not been preserved with the same 
care as those of Demosthenes, though we are far 
from thinking that the whole of them together 
would be as valuable as the worst of the mighty 
Athenian’s. Mr. Burke did wisely in printing 
what he chose to call speeches, elaborate, that is, 
and thoughtful and splendid essays. We can 
only say in praise of his oratory, that he was the 
wisest man who ever mistook the nature of one of 
the great objects of his life. He was the only 
Englishman of his time in whose mind politics 
approached to being a science. What business 
had he in the House of Commons? Could he 
think that Adam Smith would be the best cham- 
pion of free trade at St. Stephen’s? Or was he 





unaware that the man has never lived who ex- 
celled, at the same time, in working out general 
truths, and in applying them oratorically to par- 
ticular cases? rke, of all men, perhaps, was 
the best fitted to have written a general history of 
England ; as it is, he has earned for himself a 
brilliant place on a particular page of it, to the 
miseries recorded on which it may he feared that 
his authority in some degree added. To Burke’s 
intellect, the matter in hand usually appeared of 
yf little importance, compared with the prin- 
ciples which bore upon it. To his feelings, the 
thing in which he was engaged at the moment, 
gee itself as above every thing important. 

is philosophical understanding thus taught him 
the laws which related to the French Revolution ; 
while his temper betrayed him into falsifying the 
facts from which he professed to deduce. those 
general rules. With regard to India and Ame- 
rica both, he knew more, and more wisely, than 
any other man in England ; but he did not know 
how to avail himself of his means against predo- 
ninating power; and the consequence was a 
signal failure. With regard to France, his state- 
ments are full of misrepresentation, and were, 
nevertheless, successful. How strange is the fate 
of a man of genius, who lets himself be lured 
into an unsuitable position ! * 

The character of Sheridan as an orator is very 
ably, and, we believe, justly given by the writer of 
a late article in ‘ Caeoate Magazine,’ (on 
Whately’s Rhetoric,) to which we have before al- 
luded. There needs no stronger proof how unfit 
a sphere is the House of Commons for first-rate 
oratory, than the effect said to have been pro- 
duced by the mountebank nonsense of that tran- 
scendant quack. Of later speakers, Mr. Canning, 
Lord Grey, Lord Plunkett, and Mr. Brougham, 
are by far the most conspicuous. Of these, Mr. 
Canning was the most showy, and Lord Plunkett 
is undoubtedly the least so. The former was 
early spoiled by admiration of Pitt, and only began 
in after-life to work off the outward slough of 
worthless glitter. He became quieter and more 
argumentative, graceful and clear he always was ; 
but he retained to the last the habit of labouring 
merely collateral points, and settling the real 
question at issue by silence or a jest. Lord 
Plunkett is the fullest in matter, and most severe 
in style, of modern public speakers; and there is 
sometimes in the more important parts of his 
finer discourses, a tone of suppressed emotion, 
more striking, perhaps, and more effective, than 
the finest exhibition of feeling. His orations, and 
the effect they produce, are a splendid example 
of the superiority of thought in a public anal 
over every other quality. He is universally re- 
cognised as the ablest advocate the Roman Ca- 
tholics ever had in Parliament ; and this, with no 
conspicuous accomplishment, except that which 
supersedes the necessity of almost any other, 
knowledge, namely, and earnestness. e is the 
nearest approach to a great political philosopher 
that is likely to be effective in the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Grey is chiefly remarkable for dig- 
nity of manner, and for the even balance of. a 
great number of powers, none of them existing 
by themselves in the highest degree, but, when 
combined, of rare and extreme value. He has 
almost uniformly fought on the losing side; and 
in oratory, as in every thing else, it is success 

* Let it not be supposed that we differ from Mr 
Burke as to the principles by which he judges the 
Revolution. 
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which commonly decides the papular judgment. 
Mr. Brougham, take him all it all, is the most cele- 
brated among the living public men of England. 
This is, in a great degree, owing to his having 
linked himself almost exclusively with great prin- 
ciples, or what have now the force of such. But 
his oe is in itself excellent, and still more 
peculiar than admirable. He deals not in spor- 
tive elegance, nor brilliant description, nor 
lofty declamation. His brightest waves are as 
bitter with sarcasm and invective as the waters of 
Meribah. His fairest images come forth hard 
and weighty, rough with the marks of the pon- 
derous sledge he wields, and black with the smoke 
of the furnace in which he forges them. He 
never tilts but with the sharps. His fireworks 
are loaded cartridges. And wherein he delights 
to dwell, are fortresses of rock andiron. In his 
direct invectives, a want is sometimes felt of that 
straight-forward strength in which Lord Chatham 
and Mr. Cobbett are first-rate masters. But his 
side blows are big with annihilation. Place your- 
self full before him, and you may chance to es- 
cape. But flatter yourself that you are safe in 
his rear ; and, like the African serpent which can 
spring no way but backwards, he will make you 
feel how deadly is that power which he who 
skulks from it never can avoid. His oratory is 
the true force for attack; and we should deeply 
lament, as mere lovers of eloquence, to see him 
on the Treasury bench. 








THE SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR. 


The Shepherd’s Calendar. By J. Hogg, 12mo., 2 vols., 

vol. ii. Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1829. 

TnoveH it is undoubtedly a very disagreeable 
effort of imagination to divest a poet whose ge- 
nius has compelled us to take an interest in all 
his most accidental and indifferent circumstances, 
of that train of associations by which he has 
bound us so inseparably to himself, and to sup- 
pose him transferred into some new and strange 
situation which his actual presence has never con- 
secrated, yet it is an effort which we must often 
make, if we would comprehend the complete sta- 
ture and the full powers of the being in whom we 
have delighted. Indeed, the case in which we think 
the struggle with our feelings before we could find 
courage to make the experiment would be the 
greatest, is just the one in which we appre- 
hend the results would be most important and 
satisfactory. To imagine Rosert Burns any 
thing but what he was, any thing but that 
Ayrshire ploughman whom he has taught us to 
love, and whose ploughman nature, he has taught 
us to consider almost consubstantial with that 
other nature which -he received from heaven,— 
to suppose that he was not fed by the bleak 
air on the mountains, and that be did not 
each morning’ in’ his’ childhood see and feel 
the grey mist before sunrise,—to imagine him 
brought up ina close and regulated temperature, 
rocked in a city cradle, nursed by city nurses, is 

acruel task to impose upon the imagination, 
since it is one in which it will meet with every 
possible resistance from its natural allies and 
coadjutors, the feelings. But yet, if we can 
master the difficulty, we shall have a finer con- 
ception of his character than we had when we 
rated it at the highest. We shall perceive how 
his poetry lives above, and independent of the 
tissue of circumstances with which it is in- 
woven, upon what aground of universal truth and 
interest they are worked, and how much would 
remain to us even if they were rudely torn away. 
We should then be convinced that the mountain 
breezes fanned his genius, but did not breathe it 
into him; that in the most ungenial atmo- 
sphere it would have made a way for itself; that 
his masculine intellect grew, indeed, more tough 
and sinewy from frequent converse with hard- 
ships, but that, even if he had lived delicately, 
it would have asserted its freedom; that he does 
not seem illustrious, because there is nothing 
in the petty accidents of a poor man’s life which 
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ean come into competition with marked features 
of character, but that, in those conditions of 
life in which character is most dwarfed by the 
grandeur of circumstances, Burns would still 
have been known only as a Man and a Poet. 

It would be a secondary, but not an unimportant, 
result of this speculation, that we should be better 
able to compare Burns with the poets who have 
since appeared in his line of life; for in this par- 
ticular, we apprehend, consists the vast difference 
between them. The author of the volume before 
us is a man of real and great talents, a portion of 
which has appeared in his poetry, less in his 
prose, and some of which may still remain idle 
and undeveloped. But with all this, we must 
asssert, so far as his poetical powers are concerned 
that there is not even a Recaees in kind be- 
tween the Ettrick Shepherd and his great proto- 
type; and that Mr. Lockhart’s dedication of his 
recent biography to him, in conjunction with an- 
other very worthy name, though a kind and 
graceful compliment to two estimable persons, 
was an act of implied injustice to the subject of 
his able sketch. And herein do we think the 
difference is found: that Burns was a man of 
genius, Hogg is a shepherd of genius; that the one 
would have been as great, though perhaps not so 
remarkable, in any other situation as in that 
which Providence assigned him,—that the other, 
placed in different circumstances, we do not say 
would become a common-place, ordinary man, 
but at least would lose much of his real, as well 
as of his factitious importance; that every thing 
around Burns was compelled to reflect a portion 
of his mind,—that Hogg’s mind, toa considerable 
extent, is a reflection of the things around him. 

We do not make these remarks from any wish 
to lower the popularity of the Ettrick Shepherd, 
which we do not think at all too great, but be- 
cause it is fit that every man’s claims should 
be placed upon the right ground, and because we 
wish to know with what good judgment he has 
employed his talents upon the pleasing volumes 
before us. In some of his novels it was impossi- 
ble not to feel that the Ettrick Shepherd was quite 
out of his element, that he was dealing with sub- 
jects which he had not imagination to grasp. But 
in the narratives which these books contain, he is 
thoroughly at home ; his poetical power hasample 
scope : for it is too late in the day to tell us that a 
man who is capable of ‘ reaping the harvest of a 
quiet eye,’ need go beyond the sphere of his ob- 
servations in search of materials for his imagina- 
tion : and it is wasted in the attempt to accomplish 
more than nature intended it to accomplish. The 
consequencefis, that the ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar’ is, 
to our minds, by far the best and most pleasant 
prose book that Mr. Hogg has yet produced. Part 
of the book has appeared in ‘Blackwood,’ and 
we are not sure, therefore, that we shall be able, 
in our extracts, to steer clear of stories with 
which our readers are already acquainted ; but 
we will do our best to choose passages which they 
will not be sorry, if they have read them once, to 
read again. We are strongly tempted to venture 
upon ‘ Mary Burnet,’ an excellent fairy tale, but it 
is somewhat too long, so we must be tontent with 
a shorter narrative of the same desefiption, which 
occurs in the chapter, headed ‘Odd Characters.’ 

* He was the last man of this wild region, who heard, 
saw, and conversed with the Fairies; and that not 
once or twice, but at sundry times and seasons. The 
sheiling at which Will lived for the better part of his 
life, at Old Upper Phaup, was one of the most Jonely 
and dismal situations that ever was the dwelling of 
human creatures. I have often wondered how such a 
man could live so long, and rear so numerous and re- 
spectable a family, in such a habitation. It is on the 
very outskirts of Ettrick Forest, quite out of the range 
of social intercourse, a fit retirement for lawless ban- 
ditti, and a genial one for the last retreat of the spirits 
of the glen—before taking their final leave of the land 
of their love, in which the light of the gospel then grew 
too bright for their tiny moonlight forms. There has 
Will beheld them riding in long and beautiful array, by 
the light of the moon, and even in the summer twi- 
light; and there has he seen them sitting in seven 





circles, in the bottom of a deep ravine, drinking nectar 
out of cups of silver and gold, no bigger than the dew- 
cup flower ; and there did he behold their wild unearthly 
eyes, all of one bright sparkling blue, turned every one 
upon him at the same moment, and heard their myste- 
rious whisperings, of which he knew no word, save 
now and then the repetition of his own name, which 
was always done in a strain of pity. Will was coming 
from the hill one dark misty evening in winter, and, 
for a good while, imagined he heard a great gabbling 
of children’s voices, not far from him, which still grew 
more and more audible ; it being hefore sunset, he’ had 
no spark of fear, but set about investigating whence 
the sounds and langhter proceeded. He, at length, 
discovered that they issued from a deep cleugh not far 
distant ; and, thinking it was a band of gipsies, or some 
marauders, he laid down his bonnet and plaid, and, 
creeping softly over the heath, reached the brink of 
the precipice, om over, and to his otter astonish- 
ment, beheld the Fairies sitting in seven circles, on a 
green spot in the bottom of the dell, where no 
spot ever was before. They were apparently eating’ 
and drinking ; but all their motions were so quick and 
momentary, he could not well say what they were 
doing. Two or three at the queen’s back appeared to 
be baking bread. The party consisted wholly of ladies, 
and their numbers quite countless—dressed in green 
pollonians, and grass-green bonnets pn their heads. 
He perceived at once, by their looks, their giggling, 
and their peals of laughter, that he was discovered. 
Still fear took no hold of his heart, for it was daylight, 
and the blessed sun was in heaven, although obscured 
by clouds ; till at length he heard them pronounce his 
own name twice. Will then began to think it might 
not be quite so safe to wait till they pronounced it a 
third time, and at that moment of hesitation it first 
came into his mind that it was All Hallow.Eve! 
There was no farther occasion to warn Will to rise 
and run ; for he well knew the Fairies were a 4 
on that day and night, to do what seemed good in their 
eyes. “* His hair,”” he said, ‘‘ stood all up like the 
birses on a sow’s back, and every bit o’ his body, out- 
side and in, prinkled as it had been brant-wi’ nettles.” 
He ran home as fast.as his feet could carry him, and 
greatly were his children astonished (for he was then 
a widower) to see their father come. ing like a 
madman, without either his bonnet or plaid. . He as- 
sembled them to prayers, and shut the door, but did 
not tell them what he had seen for several years. 

‘ Another time he followed a whole troop of them 
up a wild glen called Entertrony, from one end to the 
other, without ever being able to come up with them, 
although they neyer appeared to be more than twenty 
paces in advance. Neither were they flying from him ; 
for, instead of being running at their speed, as he was 
doing, they seemed to be standing inadarge circle. ‘It 
happened to be the day after a Moffat fair, and he sup- 
posed them to be a party of his neighbours returning 
from it, who wished to lead him a long chase before 
they suffered themselves to be overtaken. He heard 
them speaking, singing, and laughing; and; ‘being a 
man so fond of sociality, he exerted himself to come 
with them, but to no purpose, Several times did he hai 
them, and desire them to halt, and tell-him the ‘tiews 
of the fair; but whenever he shouted, in a\moment4ill 
was silent, until, in a short time, he heard the same‘noise 
of laughing and conversation at some distanee fromhim. 
Their talk, although Will could not hear the :werds*of 
it distinctly, was evidently very animated, and He had 
no doubt they were recounting their feats at the-fair. 
This always excited his curiosity afresh, and he made 
every exertion to overtake the party; and, when he 
judged, from the sounds, that he was close u them 
he sent forth his stentorian hollo— Stop, lads; and 
tell us the news of the fair !” which produced the same 
effect of deep silence for a time. When this had béen 
repeated several times, and after the usual pause, ‘the 
silence was again broken by a peal of eldrich laughter, 
that seemed to spread all along the skies over his:héad. 
Will began to suspect that that unearthly laugh was 
not altogether unknown tohim. He stood still to.con- 
sider, and that moment the langh was repeated, and a 
voice out of the crowd called to him, in shrill, laugh- 
ing tone, “‘ Ha, ha, ha! Will o’ Phaup, look to-your 
ain hearthstane the night.” Will again threw off every 
encumbrance, and fled home to his lonely cot, themost 
likely spot in the district for the fairies to-congregate; 
but it is wonderful what an idea of safety is conferred 
by fe to of a man’s own hearth and family circle. 

* When Will had become «right oldman, and was 
sitting on a little green hillock at the end of his house, 
one evening, resting himself, there came three little 





boys up to him, all exactly like one another, when th 
following short dialogue ensued between them : , 
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* “ Good e’en t’ye, Will Laidlaw.” 

* * Good e’en t’ye, creatures. Where ir ye gaun 
this gate ?” 

* Can ye gie us up-putting for the night >” 

« ] think three siccan bits o’ shreds o’ hurchins 
winna be ill to put up.—Where came ye frae ?” 

* « Frae a place that ye dinna ken. But we are come 
on a commission to you.” 

* « Come away in then; and tak sic cheer as we hae.”’ 

* Will rose and led the way into the house, and the 
little boys followed ; and, as he went, he said carelessly, 
without looking back, “ What's your commission to 
me, bairns ?"" He thought they might be the sons of 
some gentleman who was a guest of his master’s. 

* ** We are sent to demand a silver key that you 
have in your possession.” 

* Will was astounded ; and; standing still to consider 
of some old transaction, he said, without lifting his 
eyes from the ground,— 

‘** A silver key! In God’s name, where came ye 
from ?” 

* There was no answer, on which Will wheeled round, 
and round, and round; but the tiny beings were all 
gone, and Will never saw them more. At the name 
of God, they vanished ia the twinkling of an eye. It is 
curious that I never should have heard the secret of the 
silver key, or, indeed, whether there was such a thing 
or not. 

* But Will once saw a vision which was more unac- 
countable than this still. On his way from Moffat one 
time about midnight, he perceived a light very near to 
the verge of as hill, which he knew perfectly well, 
on the lands of Selcouth. The light appeared exactly 
like one from a window, and as if a lamp moved fre- 
quently within. His path was by the bottom of the 
hill; and, the light being almost close at the top, he had 
at first no thouglits of visiting it: but,as it shone in 
sightfor a fall mile, his curiosity to see what it was 

i still to increase as he approached nearer, 
At-length, on coming to the bottom of the steep bank, 
it:appeared so bright and near, that he determined to 
elimb»the hill and see what it was. There was no 
moon, but itwas a starry night and not very dark, 
and Will clambered up the precipice, and went straight 
to the light, which he found to proceed from an open- 
ing into a cavern, of about the dimensions of an ordi- 
nary The opening was a square one, and just 
big enough for a man to creep in. Will set in his 
head, and beheld a row of casks from one end to the 
other, and two men with long beards, buff belts about 
their waists, and torches in their hands, who seemed 
busy in writing something on each cask. They were 
not the small casks used by smugglers, but large ones, 
about one half-bigger than common tar-barrels, and 
all of. g:size, saye two very huge ones at the further 
end. The cavern was all neat and clean, but there was 
an appearance of mouldiness about the casks, as if they 
had stood there for ages. The men were both at the 
farther end when’ Will jooked in, and busily engaged ; 
but at length one of them came towards him, holding 
his torch above his head, and, as Will thought, having 
his eyes fixed on him. Will never got such a fright in 
his life;—-many @ fright he bad got with unearthly 
creatures, but this was the worst of all. The figure 
him from the cavern was of gigantic 
size, with grizly features, and a beard hanging down 
to his belt. Il did not stop to consider what was 
it to be done, but, quite forgetting that he was on 
face of a hill, almost perpendicular, turned round, 
ran with all his might. It was not long till he 

his feet, fell, and, hurling down with great ce- 
soon reached the bottom of the steep, and, 
on his feet, pursued his way home in the ut- 
most haste, terror, and amazement ; but the light from 
the cavern was extinguished on the instant—he saw it 
no more, 

* Will apprised all the people within his reach, the 
next mo’ , of the wonderful discovery he had made ; 
but the story was so like a fantasy or a dream, that 
most of them were hard of belief; and some never did 
believe it, but ascribed all to the Moffat brandy. How- 
ever, they sallied out in a body, armed with cudgels 
and two or three rusty rapiers, to reconnoitre ; but the 
entrance into the cave they could not find, nor has it 
ever been discovered to thisday. They observed very 
plainly the rut in the grass which Will had made in his 

id descent from the cave, and there were also found 
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whole of this was an optical delusion, it was the most 





singular lever heard orread of. Formy part, I do not 
believe it was ; I believe there was sucha cavern existing 
at that day, and that vestiges of it may still be disco- 
vered. It was an unfeasible story altogether for a man 
to invent; and, moreover, though Will was a man 
whose character had a deep tinge of the superstitions 
of his own country, he was besides a man of probity, 
truth, and honour, and never told that for the 
truth, which he did not believe to be so.—Vol. ii. 
pp. 213—221. 

The next is very Scotch : 

* Daft Jock Amos was another odd character, of 
whom many droll sayings are handed down. He was 
a lunatic; but, having been a scholar in his youth, he 
was possessed of a sort of wicked wit, and wavering 
uncertain intelligence, that proved right troublesome 
to those who took it on them to reprove his eccen- 
tricities. As he lived close by the church, in the time 
of the far-famed Boston, the minister and he were 
constantly coming in contact, and many of their little 
dialogues are preserved. 

* “The mair fool are ye, quo’ Jock Amos to the 
minister,” is a constant by-word in Ettrick to this day. 
It had its origin simply as follows :—Mr. Boston was 
taking his walk one fine summer evening after sermon, 
and in his way came upon Jock, very busy cutting 
some grotesque figures in wood with his knife. Jock, 
looking hastily up, found he was fairly caught, and not 
knowing what to say, burst into a foolish langh—*‘ Ha! 
ha!ha! Mr. Boston, are you there? Will you cross a 
good whittle wi’ me ?” 

* “ Nay, nay, John, I will not exchange knives to- 
day.’ ” 

* ** The mair fool are ye,” quo’ Jock Amos to the 
minister. 

*** But, John, can you repeat the fourth command- 
ment ?—I hope you can—Which is the fourth com- 
mandment ?” 

‘ “ T dare say, Mr. Boston, it'll be the ane after the 
third.” 

* «* Can you not repeat it?’ 

*“*T am no sure about it—I ken it has some wheeram 
by the rest.” 

* Mr. Boston repeated it, and tried to show him his 
error in working with knives on a Sabbath-day. 
John wrought away till the divine added, 

*«* But why won’t you rather come to church, John ? 
—what is the reason you never come to church ?” 

* « Because you never preach on the text 1 want you 
to preach on.”’’ 

*«* What text would you have me preach on?”’’ 

‘On the nine-and-twenty knives that came back 
from Babylon.”’’ 

* “ T never heard of them before.” ’ 

* “* It is a sign you have never read your Bible. Ha, 
ha, ha, Mr. Boston! sic fool, sic minister.” ’ 

‘Mr. Boston searched long for John’s text that 
evening ; and, at last finding it recorded in Ezra, i. 9., 
he wondered greatly at the acuteness of the fool, con- 
— the subject on which he had been reproving 

im.’ 

** John, how auld will you be?” said a sage wife 
to him one day, when talking of their ages. 

*“ O, I dinna ken,” said John. ‘* It wad tak a wiser 
head than mine to tell you that.” 

* «* It is unco queer that you dinna ken how auld you 
are,” returned she. 

* “ T ken weel enough how auld I am,” said John; 
** but I dinag ken how auld I'll be.” 

‘An old maa,named Adam Linton, once met him 
running from home in the grey of the morning, “ Hey, 
Jock Amos,” said he, ‘* where are you bound for so 
briskly this morning ? ” 

*** Aha! He’s wise that wats that, and as daft wha 
speers,” says Jock, without taking his eye from some 
object that it seemed to be following. 

*** Are you running after any body?’’ said Linton. 

* * T am that, man,”’ returned Jock ; “ I’m rinning 
after the deil’s messenger. Did you see ought o’ him 
gaun by?” 

* «© What was he like ?” said Linton. 

* ** Like a great big black corbie,” said Jock, “ car- 
rying a bit tow in his gab. And what do you think? 
—he has tauld me « piece o’ news the day! There's to 
be a wedding ower by here the day, man—ay, a wed- 
ding! I maun after him, for he has gien me an invita- 
tion.”’ , 


* “ A wedding ? Dear Jock, you are raving. What 
ing can there be to-day ?”’ said Linton. 
* It is Eppy Telfer’s, man—auld Eppy Telfer’s to 





be wed the day ; and I'm to be there, and the minister 
is to be there, and a’ the elders. But Tammie, the 
Cameronian, he darena come, for fear he should hae 
to dance wi’ the kimmers. There will be braw wark 
there the day, Aedie Linton,—braw wark there the 
day!” And away ran Jock towards Ettrickhouse, 
hi ing and waving his cap for joy. Old Adam came 
in, and said to his wife, who was still in bed, that he 
supposed the moon was at the full, for Jock Amos was 
“* gane quite gyte awthegither, and was away shouting 
to Ettrickhouse to Eppy Telfer’s wedding.” 

‘“ Then,” said his wife, ‘if he be ill, she will be 
waur, for thev are always affected at the same time ; 
and, though Eppy is better than Jock in her ordinary 
way, she is waur when the moon-madness comes 
ower her.” (This woman, Eppy Telfer, was likewise 
subject to lunatic fits of insanity, and Jock hada great 
ill will at her; he could not even endure the sight of 
her.) 


‘The above little dialogue was hardly ended, before 
word came that Eppy Telfer had ‘‘ put down” herself 
over night, and was found hanging dead in her own 
little cottage at day-break. Mr. Boston was sent for, 
who, with his servant man and one of his elders, at- 
tended, but in a state of such perplexity and grief, that 
he seemed almost as much dead as alive. The body 
was tied on adeal, carried to the peak of the Wedder 
Law, and interred there ; and all the while Jock Amos 
attended, and never in his life met with an entertain- 
ment that appeared to please him more. While the 
men were making the grave, he sat on a stone near by, 
jabbering and speaking one while, always addressing 
Eppy, and laughing most heartily at another. 

‘ After this high fit, Jock lostthis spirits entirely, and 
never more recovered them. He became a complete 
nonentity, and lay mostly in his bed till the day of his 
death.’—Pp. 221—226. 

To leave our readers with a pleasing impression 
of the book, we will quote a beautiful anecdote 
in the article headed ‘Sheep.’ 

* One of the two years while I remained on this farm, 
a severe blast of snow came on by night about the lat- 
ter end of April, which destroyed several scores of our 
lambs; and, as we had not enow of twins and odd 
lambs for the mothers that had lost theirs, of course 
we selected the best ewes, and put lambs to them. As 
we were making the distribution, I requested of my 
master to spare me a lamb for a hawked ewe which he 
knew, and which was standing over a dead lamb in the 
head of the hope, about four miles from the house. 
He would not do it, but bid me let her stand over her 
lamb for a day or two, and perhaps a twin would be 
forthcoming. I did so, and faithfully she did stand to 
her charge; so faithfully that I think the like never 
was equalled by any of the woolly race. I visited her 
every morning and evening, and for the first eight days 
never found her above two or thret yards from the 
lamb; and always, as 1 went my rounds, she eyed me 
long ere I came near her, and kept tramping with her 
foot, and whistling through her nose, to frighten away 
the dog ; he got a regular chase twice a-day as I passed 
by ; but, however excited and fierce a ewe may be, she 
never offers any resistance to mankind, being perfectly 
and meekly passive to them. The weather grew fine 
and warm, and the dead lamb soon decayed, which the 
body of a dead lamb does particularly soon ; but still 
this affectionate and desolate creature kept hanging 
over the poor remains with an attachment that 
seemed to be nourished by hopelessness. It often 
drew the tears from my eyes to see her hanging with 
snch fondness over a few bones, mixed with a small 
portion of wool. For the first fortnight she never 
quitted the spot, and for another week she visited it 
every morning and evening, uttering a few kindly and 
heart-piercing bleats each time; till at length every 
remnant of her offspring vanished, mixing with the soil , 
or wafted away by the winds.’—Pp. 191, 192. 











HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


True Stories from the History of Ireland. By John 
James M*Gregor. Pp. 353. Curry, jun. Dublin, 
1829. 

Tus is an imitation (and a very respectable 
one) of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Tales of a Grandfa- 
ther’ It begins with the early history of Ireland, 
respecting which so much that is fabulous has 
been written ; but the author passes over what is 
fabulous with a very slight notice. We do not 
alt approve of this; for, in a work designed 
for youth, it might be of more advantage to in- 
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dulge the taste for the marvellous, so universal 


during childhood, with historical fables than with 
the garbage of fairy lore, which will be certain, 
from one quarter or other, to have its place. Asa 
specimen of the author’s manner, we shall select) 
his account of the accession and the death of the 
famous Brien Boromhe, whose surname our non- 
Irish readers may be informed is pronounced 
Boroo. ladw 39 r 2 
‘Brien Boromhe was in his seventy-sixth yénr When 
he ascended the throne of Ireland ; yet hé still combed 


all the vigour of youth with the wisdom acquired by }: 


long experience. With'the exception of a few partisan 
chiefs of the late sovereign, ‘his authority was univer- 
sally acknowledged ; but these malcontents were sddn 
brought to submission by the; valour and activity of 
Prince Mortogh, the monarch's,eldest :sen; who also 
vigorously repressed some fresh insurrectionary move- 
ments of the Danes. Tranquillity being thus completely 
established, Brien commenced the great work of ex- 
tending to the whole island those advantages of which 
Munster had already partaken ; and, ip every quarter, 
the disorder and misery which so lately prevailed gave 
place to happiness and civilisation: Property was re- 
specied, religion venerated, and literature, with the 
arts of peace, encouraged... At his palace of -Kincora, 
near Limerick, where he still kept ;his court, a: magni- 
ficent hospitality was maintained ; and here the great 
and the learned, both of he, own and foreign nations, 


were constant guests.’"—P. 


Notwithstanding the: .desire ; Brien. Boiromhe 
manifested for peace, which he had exemplified 
during a reign of twelve years, he was eventually 
involved in a war with the king of Leinster, whence 
arose the battle of Clontarf; on Good Friday, 1014. 
The author proceeds: ° iM, 

‘ The aged monarch the day in his tent, 
anxiously listening to the details which were brought 
to him by his aides-du-camp of the progress of the 
battle, and, at intervals, imploring the blessing of 
Heaven on the arms of his country. . Corcoran, one of 
his attendants, perceiving the flag of Prince Mortogh 
struck, which notified the fall of the chief, supposed 
that the Irish army had been defeated ;, and, enteri 
the royal tent, on his knees Sn ienglopedt hin'tevered 
sovereign to mount hiis horse and fly.. 

“No,” replied, the. veteran,“ 1 came here to die 
or conquer, and my ¢nemies .sball not.boast of .my 
death by inglorious wonnds ; but let you and my other 
attendants haste ‘your , dtid“announce that I 
bequeath my soul té“Ged) ‘hiy body td Armagh, and 
my blessing to Dennis ‘O'Biiea. © Proveed this night to 
Swords of Cohrmoiile;<and let the-elorgy come for my 
body to-morrow’; -eahveyit, towDmteck,' and) thence to 
Louth ; and let the arehbishopiof Armagh, successor 
to St. Patrick, secompanied by hig clergy, come.thither 


for my remains.” ogee) hous 

‘ While he, yet spoke, the. officer | exelaimed,—“ I 
perceive a body of eh advancing towards vs.” 

‘ : What sort of men are they?” asked the mo- 
narch. 





‘ “ Grey, naked-looking men,”’ answered Corcoran. 

‘ “ They ate ‘Danes; conipletely armed,” observed 
Brien, and ifistii sed his sword, At the next 
moment the troopy with’ at their head, rushed 
into the royal .tent: »‘The® “monarch drew his 
sword, and, with thé vigour of youth, cut off Brodar’s 
left leg fromthe knee,; but, almost at the same instant, 
he received adrailly Dinw, from the battle-axe of his 
antagonist, Though he. felt. that the wound was. mor- 
tal, the hero summoned up all his dying energies, and, 
with two strokes of his well-tried sword, slew, the 
Danish leader and one of his followers, and thén ex- 
pired himself, falling, ‘like Leonidas or Epaminondas, 
a sacrifice to'the ¢anse of his country, and grasping 
victory even in death: oa 

‘This sad.event had scarcely occurred, when! the 
brave Prince. of Ulster, eagerin pursuit of _Brodar's 
troop, rushed into the royal tent, and cut, the remnant 
of them to picsse. ‘But the sight of the ’ 
of the venerable monarch was more than his exh 
strength could ‘bear.’ He threw himself upon'it, his 
numerous wounds burst forth afresh ; and, refasing all 
assistance, the gallant Sitric breathed his last in the 
arms of his friend ‘and faithfat ally. 

‘Thus fell the illustrious Brien Bofombhe,’ a name 
that will ever be considered the gloty of: freland. | 
Sagacious, humane, pions, valiant, and munificent, he 
merits a distinguished rank amongst those sovereigns 
who have been the benefactors, not the f 
mankind. He conquered as much by the sple: 
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a character, acquired by his philanthropic acts, as by 
his great mili achievements. His bodily endow- 
ments and mental powers were of the very first order ; 
and he was, ‘at once, the hero and the lawgiver of his 


‘eduntry’—P. 75. 
*” From these extracts, it will be perceived that 
‘these stories are well tald. 





INFANT. SCHOOLS. 


Letters on the System of Development, as pursued. in 
Eat he Schoals.* . By the Master of an infant school. 
Sonthampton, 1829. 





We have more than once asserted our convic- 
tion that the systems of education most generally 
reved inthis country, were not the best calcu- 
to produce a wise and cansistent social 
order : and this, we have hinted, we thought was 
not altogéther the ‘fault of the ‘systems them- 
selves. For édutation’ is’ not in itself an end, 
but a means to an end, and, as all means do, must 
vary according to the end proposed. Now, we 
strongly suspect that, were we to venture on ex- 
ing an opinion that. the real end of education 
is very nearly lost sight of at the present time, 
we should meet with very few willing to coincide 
with our view of the case. And yet, when every 
day gives birth to a new system of teaching, (al- 
though the acquisition of knowledge has been 
made almost as mechanical a process as the piling 
of timber, and the formation of the understanding 
very similar to the making of any other machine 
for scientific purposes,) it is difficult, except on 
this hypothesis, to understand how the interest 
evidently taken in the subject should not have led 
us to make some approximation to the true sys- 
tem. 

In spite, of the new institutions and methods 
which every day gives birth to, and which 
every other day nearly as. certainly sweeps away, 
we do not believe that the real end of edu- 
cation is perceiyed.in England; and we are ne- 
cessarily bound to believe that the various means 
are themselves valueless. Perhaps we shall have 
occasion to show that they are more than value- 
less: that they not only do not increase the men- 
tal energy and remove the obstacles in its path, 
but that they enervate and distract it, and destroy 
its power by forcing it to expend that power upon 
numberless and unconnected impediments. 

The end of education we assert to be the for- 
mation of the manly character; the teaching 
man to look within himself for the principles of 
conduct and of knowledge; the supplying of a 
counteracting influence by which the evil effects 
of the world’s temptations may be as much as pos- 
sible neutralised, and the mind, with all its inborn 
capabilities and yearnings, confirmed, developed, 
and encouraged. in its onward progress towards 
that possible good, the desire of whose attainment is 
at once its best stay and ite surest pledge of its high 
destiny ; the rescuing of the will from the bond- 
age of things outward, and the building up of a 
firm and consistent structure on the broad foun- 
dations of religion, on love, and freedom, and 
intelligence. Such is our view of the end of edu- 
cation, as respects the infinite and imperishable 
in man ; a secondary. consideration is, we know, 
ferced upon us by the nature. of our situation in 
this world, and education must embrace’ the in- 
struction by which we are to procure for ourselves 
the necessaries of life. : 

In claiming for a religious education, the first 
and, indeed, the only real importance, we beg to 
disavow any concurrence with those who believe 
that religious education consists in giving certain 

ages of an unintelligible catechism to be learned 
- heart,.or in insisting upon certain chapters of 
Dr. Paley’s Evidences being. crammed up for an 
exantination, or in compelling « certain number 
of-very thoughtless, or very immoral, young men, 


* This little work has already been noticed in * The 
Atheneum ;’ but, as we have-received the following re- 
view from an esteemed contributor, we very willi 
return to the important subject of which it treats x 














to exhibit themselves to a college-marker at 
morning and evening chapel : as little do we give 
the name of religious instruction to that miscel- 
Janeous sowing of tracts, which certain sectarians, 
hardly less violent in their zeal than the dignified 
abbots of Granta and Isis, have so’ widely, and 
we think so unfortunately, adopted as a means ‘of 
recommending their peculiar tenets. The edu- 
cation we term religious, has a broader base, and 
a loftier superstructure, than the zeal of interest 
or party: it is not to make men fit for ll 
fession more than another, to furnish them a 
chart of one narrow road alone,—it is to waken in 
them or sustain the consciousness that there is 
one business of life and one only,: compatible 
with, nay, even involving their duties: towards 
those who surround them; to clear away the ob- 
stacles which choke up the spring of living waters, 
so that they may flow on Retilising and ‘in joy, 
beautiful in themselves, and the source of happi- 
ness to all that dwell beside them. 0 
All education, however, ‘be it religious or not, 
we hold to depend upon the axiom, that thete 
are powers in the mind, ad we tered jou 
existent, which are not only not derived’from: 
exercise of the sensitive faculty, but are the very 
conditions under which the sensitive faculty be- 
comes capable of furnishing the. understanding 
with the phenomena which enter.into-the consti- 
tution of a And these fundamental ne- 
tions we believe it to be the proper provinee of 
education to draw out into the consciousness; to 
marshal them before the man in their due order 
and dependence, and to refer through them every 
presentation of the senses to its proper place in 
the sciential scheme. s 983 to 
The whole essence of education will be-then 
the strengthening those feelings which. constitute 
religion, and the developing those powers of the 
understanding which are:the: conditions of: all 
knowledge, and in the due combination of which 
the manly character exists, as tle active and 
energetic representative of beth. In the system 
which must be formed in order to compass the 
end which we propose to ourselves, we shall. then 
have ever in view the fixing of the mind upon it- 
self, and its powers as alone. regulative both in 
ethical and in physical science; the leading it.to 
discover, within its own sphere; the Jaws.of its 
moral being, and the principle | of that erdination 
which supplies a life and unity to the otherwise 
disjointed and dead facts of the material universe. 
Those compendious methods of heaping know- 
ledge in the memory which the prolike genius of 
Scotch philosophers and Italian char 
put forth for the benefit of mankind, we shall | 
to their own merits, well satisfied that, we areb 
yond the reach of any evil from them, and.we 
assured that these mechanieal and, aut 
methods of acquiring knowledge have alread 
been speranan by rig rps P Ray: beh r 
therefore more capable of supplyi 
ties of which the hind is pli fy <a dhe fr 4 
Among the signs of this advancement .whic 
has been. made towards a. philosophical met 
are the Infant Schools,. whose very existence.Js 
proof that this method is. in. the pitt of, t 
hes 









nineteenth century, and a pledge 
hope is springing up among. us; and witht 
assuranee we are well: pleased to think that.in 


their wide diffusion over this country we.see, the 


seeds of a new social order, with h erids and 
better feelings’ than telonged to which they 
will displace. ‘It is trae they are udtig toa hed 
thé last age, ‘that they derive thei beitig from'% 
Italian of the eighteenth century, hut they: 
nevertheless not in the. pict of that century. ;, ane 
therefore, .they, were, évery. where opposed ind, 
thwarted by. it: the ‘system, of development’. .an 
which they proceed,'partoek too much. of -the 
character of an 


edge 
on of the miser offers of 


meet the 
France, their scarce. more ded 
antagonists of England: Locke and Voltaire, 


Hume and Condillac, alike reject the notion of any 
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thing to be developed, and England has even yet 
to emancipate herself from the bonds of their 
shallow psychology. The time has hardly yet 
come, but it assuredly will, when full justice wiil 
be done to the wise and the philanthropic Pes- 
talozzi. We will then rejoice, not that we have 
added our feeble — to the well-earned ap- 
plauses which will be paid to his name, but that 
we uplifted our voice in commendation of that 
scheme to the perfecting of which he devoted 
his splendid talents with unwearied perseverance 
and suecess so signal. 


We shall let the excellent little work whose 
name stands at the head of this article describe 
the system for us, wherever we find it possible: 
regretting that our limits will compel us tu pass 
very cursorily over one of the most interesting 
subjects that can be presented to our thoughts: 
for it is not in the infant school only that the 
principles this work asserts will be useful ; it is 
not for the children of the poor only, that its au- 
thor’s: experience will be made available :. in the 
ere of the wealthy as in the hovel of the la- 

r, the same words should be sounded, and 
in the royal foundations of our public schools, 
and in the clerical foundations of our universities. 


We need hardly attempt to prove to our readers 
that the‘proper season for education begins with, 
or even before, the appearance of understanding : 
every mother’ who watched her baby in infancy 
will have observed the astonishing effort by which 
the little musician learnt to move his limbs to the 
time of the song, which had always been sung to 
him, long before his tongue could give evidence 
of the accuracy with which he had observed it : 
but even the most:decided opposers of our views, 
the most determined assertors of the external ori- 

ih of all our knowledge, will agree with us that 

is*impossible to say when the child first has 
distinét perceptions. From the moment, there- 
fore, that it is capable of being carried about, it 
would profit by attending such a school as we de- 
scribe; and circumstances are mentioned by all 
writers on this system, which show that, when 
such jnfants have been taken by their nurses 
among their. little companions, they have very 
soon. learned to imitate their motions, and to 
follow their’ tunes, by that restless necessity of 
trying their own strength after the fashion of those 
around ‘them, which seems the most remarkable 
circumstance in the infant’s manners. 


“But, from very obvious reasons, children are rarely 
sent’ to these schools till they are about eighteen 
months or two years old; and they continue till 
they are about ten. Their first occupations are 

; gymnastical : “ cy tee a few days, sit and 
obgerve ; -afterwards they begin to clap with their 
ands; pomt in different directions, stamp with 
their feet, march round the school-room, and so 
on: By this’ discipline their attention is excited, 

“{nterest in the Seo is insured, the 

on’ of their blood is promoted, and their 
jiysical' condition often not a little improved. 
, whet thé capacity of learning by word from 

a teacher has been observed, what is to be done? 
* If, then, ‘such be the period of life most proper for 
the commencement of ‘education, you will ask what 
method shotild be’ adopted and pursued as best calcu- 
lated to ensure the great end thereof? We, of course, 
agree that this'great end is the salvatiomef the soul ; 
and subservient to that, a preparation for usefulness in 
this world. ‘This premised, we answer, the teacher’s 


iness is to employ such means as may: appear 
; to deyelope the powers and faculties of 
mind; at the same time e ouring, to blend di- 


ine truth, with every portion of knowledge which he 
npayts ; and for this purpose he Shoal: to: far as pos- 
teach from nature ; i 


‘Man is the noblest work of God: every child is a 
map in embryo, We therefore feel it incumbent to 
with the child himself ; first directing his atten- 

_ tion to a finger, a hand, an arm, an eye, an ear, a leg, 





a foot, a toe, his head, &c. This done, we excite and 
draw his attention towards some part of the auimal 
creation, as a cat, a dog, their various organs of sense, 
their limbs, and so forth; observing tue particular 
office of each member, the relation of each part to the 
whole, the active principle of life pervading every part, 
and, i the similarity between the animal and the 
child Itself. From animals we proceed to vegetables ; 
from those to minerals: and from natural objects thus 
introduced, we feel no difficulty in ascending to spi- 
ritual ones, by an easy transition ; thus leading the 
children to form ideas, according to their own capacity, 
upon their nature as spiritual and inimortal beings ; 
and to an understanding of the mercy of (God in the 
provision of a Sayiour, and. salyation through him ; 
enforcing all by suitable portions, of Scripture,. and 
teaching them to revere the Bible as the. only standard 
of pure and solid truth, 

* Our aim throughout the whole, is to distinguish be- 
tween a mere act of the memory, and those of the 
other powers of the mind. Our object is to teach more 
by things than words ; because in the formation of an 
idea more is necessary than merely bringing the object 
before the senses, “‘ Its qualities must be explained ; 
its origin accounted for, its parts described, their rela- 
tion to the whole ascertained : its use, its effects, or its 
consequences must be stated ;—all this must be done, 
at the same time, in a manner sufficiently clear and 
comprehensive to enable the child to distinguish the 
object from other objects, and to account for the dis- 
tinction which is made : and, whenever the knowledge 
of an abstract (or separate) idea is to be communicated, 
an equivalent of the representation should be given, 
through the medium of a fact, as an exemplification. 
For the way by precept is long and laborious ; the way 
by example is short and easy.’’ Farther, we endea- 
vour not only to act upon the child, but to let him he- 
come an agent in the improvement of his. own mind, 
by making him think. “ His thought should be regular 
and self-active.”’ We do not so much talk toa child, 
as enter into conversation with him. The exercises re- 
commended, “‘ for employing the mind and eliciting 
thought,’ are such as embrace Form, Number, and 
Language. Whatever ideas we may have to acquire 
during .life, are introduced through the medium of 
one of these departments; the reason why we would 
so early call the attention to the elements of number 
and form, is, besides their general usefulness, they ad- 
mit of a most perspicacious treatment, a treatment of 
course far different from that in which they are too 
often involved, and which renders them utterly un- 
palatable to those who are by no means deficient in 
ability.” —Pp. 6—8. 

The method adopted in order to convey mathe- 
matical knowledge to the children who can re- 
ceive it, is simple: it consists in showing, by 
means of a large board and chalk, various proper- 
ties of points, and lines, and figures. 

‘With regard to Figures:—By the association of 
points, lines, and angles, many will be produced, es- 

ially of triangles, quadrangles, and others contain- 
ing many sides and angles. Each school-master is also 
provided with an instrument made of iron, tin, or 
brass, cut in ten or twelve pieces of equal length, 
which are riveted together near the ends, and with 
which he can at pleasure form figures similar to those 
above named ; in which lessons the scholars are led ‘to 
observe the difference between an acute, a right, or an 
obtuse angle; equilateral, scalene, and isosceles tri- 
angles: oblongs, squares, circles, ovals regular and 
irregular, pentagons, hexagons, and polygons. The 
diameters of circles and their centres ; also semicircles, 
ovals, spiral lines, concave and conveX angles, &c., 
are nseful and excellent subjects for thi lessons. 
1 must here anticipate my friend’s old objection, “ All 
this is good in its place ; but why teach it to poor chil- 
dren ?”’ We answer, our aim is to develope the powers 
of the infant mind; and that principally by Jeading 
them to the study of nature, the various objects, o 
which will be found to form themselves into some one 
or more of these geometrical 
you have of course observed that a tree 


stem and its fruit, are either circalar, oval, ‘conical, 
round, or spiral, &c. ; while the fragrant ‘flowers, the 
various and distinct parts of animals, minerals;.and 
the human frame, do also crnpeion these shapes and 
forms in their appearances. ence, ask an infant 
scholar to show you an angle, and it will point to its 
elbow, or a knuckle. Ask for a concave angle, and it 
will point to a corner of its eye, or of its mouth: or 
for a circle, and it will answer, “‘ My eye-ball.” «I 
know a lady who one day asked a class of children, 


shapes. For example, | 
its 





which she was examining, to tell ber “ of a circle of 
the body,” wheh an answer to the above effect was 
given. ‘‘ What,” she continued, ‘‘can you do with 
sae eye?” ‘* Wecan see,” was a general answer ; 

one little girl, said, “* We can sin, too."” ‘* How!” 
hare the » “can you sin with r eye?’ 
“* if,” wastthe- answer, “we see a young lady or gén- 
tleman: dressed im nice clothes, and wish they were 
ours, we covet what is our neighbour’s, and that is 
sinning against God with our eye.” I only wish to 
pune Bs at this a hes oh is also exceedi 

in preparing the children for writing, by lead 

them to the use of the slate and pencil, by pee: ‘of 
which they form lines, angles, and figures, of various 
forms.apd dimensions.—Pp. 11, 12. 

Number and arithmetic are easily taught and 
acquired with wonderful facility: every thing in 
this sciénce is done by actual combinations of the 
simple elements ; marbles, pebbles, any thing, in 
short, is made use of to lead the children to ob- 
serve for themselves the facts. of addition and 
the other rules; and we can assert, from our 
persona) experience; the wonderful readiness of 
calculation ;which this method begets in the 
learnets. We subjoin a short statement of the 
author’s to exemplify the skill and the manner of 
the children. 

‘ Two ladies and a gentleman, visiting a school not 
long since, asked, “‘ What is the half of 164?" and 
were answered in a moment by several of the children, 
** 83.” . “* The fourth of it?” ‘* 44.” ‘* The eighth 
of it?” “2 and 1-l6th.” ‘“ The sixteenth of it?” 
“1 and 1-32nd part.” ‘‘ How many are twice 17} ?"” 
354.” “ Twice 3552” °° 71." “ Twlee 71 2” 
“142.” This they proved as follows :—‘* Twice 70 
are 140, and twice 1 are 2; therefore, twice 71 must 
be 142.” On being asked how they knew twice 354 
are 71, they answered, “ Twice 35 are 70, and two 
halves make one whule ; therefore, twice 354 must be 
71.” Again, they were required to show that twice 
173 are 354, when they said, ‘‘ Twice 10 are 20, and 
twice 7 are 14; 20 and 14 are 34, and twice } are 14 ; 
34 and 14 are 354; therefore, twice 179 are 354.” 
During such calculations, the children either stand or 
sit, while the promptitude and cheerfulyess, the perspi- 
cuity and ease, with which they answer, could not be 
equalled in much older children, who are taught accord- 
ing to the system of the old'school.’—P. 20. 

The same means are made use of to convey a 
knowledgeof weights and measures and the value of 
money ; and the attention of the children is excited 
by the tables being sometimes thrown into a kind of 
very inmocent deggerel, which is chaunted by the 
whole number, ‘with: very astonishing accuracy of 
tune and tints, > Thé whote of the latter relating to 
number is so good, a Mee Amy ry it to the 


attention -of ‘all pe ‘ a ia the instruction 
of very young’ ¢ x be ¥ ining by far the 
best maathisd” wéhave’ yet met ‘with for that 


purpose. seine 

Grammar js easily taught, for every action sug- 
gests some grammati uction; achild may be 
sent across the room, andthe rest, may be taught to 
sing, ‘ Here he.or she comes !')‘'There he or she 
goes,’ &c.; and the differenee of genders, pronouns, 
action and suffering, time 4 1 present, and to 
come—all may be remarked in thes¢ simple sen- 
tences. Adjectives ‘are lly’ common, and 
with equal facility remarked, And thus, by the 


“‘inere medium of conversation, without books or 


fules, great, accuracy is, acquired in king, so 
much _ as indeed to be very siriking tn children 
‘who are generally of the lowest order. 


\}oc: To ‘these three branches of instruction, which 
f | anust form the groand-work of every a prey 


roperly followed out, 


‘system, and’ which, w 
ble advan 


ure tive of incale e to the 


state) Helen) sudenghee ; tiaeauees ant Crelseiins 4 inind, ‘are added drawing, writing, reading, and 


singing, all, of which the natural desire to imitate 
soon enables many. children to compass: in this 
they are assisted by coloured prints, sentences in 
large type, on the walls, with other figures, which 
they.amay copy upon slates. The art of spelling is 
taught by a.carious process ; our author shall de- 
scribe it : 


r Spelling is taught, sometimes, to the whole of the 
scholars at the same time: at. other times a class is 
selected, and each child separately examined : again, we 
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select several of the forwardest of both sexes, giving | observation at a school on this plan. The 


each of them charge over eight or ten of their little 
schoolfellows; and once or twice in the course of each 
day put the lesson into their hands; when, as. they 
have been taught, so they teach, These little monitors 
often become more successful teachers than the master 
or mistress themselves, because, they are able to enter 
into the feelings of their little pupils with greater ease 
than it is possible for the most affable and affectionate 
grown person to do, The materiels used in order, to 
impart these elementary signs of language are various : 
the master takes his black board,,or.slate, and forms 
the various descriptions. of letters,.as used both in 
printing and writing, composing syllables.and words ; 
and at the same time exercising the thinking powers of 
the children, ay reeiring them. to name other words 
and syllables which may be formed with the same let- 
ters, when transposed or decreased. For example, I 
here select the word breast; and it will be found, upon 
examination, that, with these six letters, 4,1, ¢, a, 5, t, 
we can compose the following words and syllables :—ra, 
ta, sa, ba, te, se, re, es, eb, ab, at, be, est, set, ser, 
sar, tes, eat, ret, ter, tas, eab, erb, arb, bra, tra, ber, 
bar, reb, ere, teas, beat, sate, bare, best, treb, bret, 
brat, beer, rare, rear, teat, tate, babe, stab, star, rase, 
rab, bate, rate, tare, tear, r, sart, bart, brest, beast, 
baste, stare, baster, ate, eat, are, ear, bat, bet, set, sat, 
sea; tea, tar, rat, art, best, rest, seat, east: here we 
count seventy-eight words and syllablés formed with 
six letters; and by the repetition of.a letter, in the in- 
stance, we ‘get still: more, ‘as barb, tart, barber, taster, 
easter, tease, teaster, tartar, treat, &c.’—Pp. 37, 38. 
The two grand sources of instruction, however, 
et remain,—nature and the Bible. The lessons 
in the first are supplied by live animals, dogs, cats, 
or pictures of foreign animals, and by the children 
themselves, who are taught to observe the various 
parts of their bedies, their uses and abuses. Songs 
are introduced to keep the attention fixed. Birds, 
insects, stones, flowers—all are pressed into the 
service; and in all, the goodness of Goil is pointed 
out as a creator and preserver of menkiat. We 
have no room for extracts from the letter on na- 
tural history, but it is extremely interesting. 

The pines? of the Old and New Testaments is 
constantly alluded to, and allthe important pro- 
mises impressed n the- children’s minds, not 
in an unintelligible ‘jargon,’but clearly and affec- 
tionately.; and the ntoral cautions are carefully laid 
before doves .Of course; the manner in which this 
is done must ‘be ‘ebvious’; and we’ shull add no 
more upon.the subjeet,; bat.'that itis a favourite 
occupation in ‘these schools to’ be hearing the 
seriptural histeries, uORN 

We shall now take leave of this little work with 
a very few words on the..system and its effects. 
We could not, of course, expect to do justice to 
it within the himits of an article; and, the best ser- 
vice we could doit. would perhaps be the recom- 
mending of these very interesting letters to our 
readers ;, but the general priaciples of education 
on which this system is founded have been so miser- 
ably negleetag in England, that we should bardly be 
justified in omitting to state-the beneficial effects 
which experience dem onstrates to follow wherever 
they have been recognised. The principal advan- 
tages that appear to us to result, are the zeal for ac- 
knowledge which springs up in the infant mind, 
for the love of the acquisition itself, and the com- 
prehensive because fundamental expansion of 
their notions, by the habit of mathematical. in- 
struction, and the necessity cf observing all things 
with accuracy, for themselves. .It was the high 
philosophy of ancient Greece to make men love 
excellence rather than to excel; and, when a dif- 
ferent system was introduced by the sophists, it 
excited the indignation and called forth the re- 
peated attacks of ‘the most gigantic intellect of 
the Gentile world. Plato knew that in that seed 
of evil was coritained all the misery and degrada- 
tion which would overshadow the latter days of 
Athens, and_finall BA 4 her away from the 
face of the civilised world. In these schools the 
same wise plan is pursued ; emulation is unheard 
of: the onitd is suffered to observe for itself, and 
is induced todo so by the pleasure it derives from 
observation. 

The following instance came under our own 





ject of {conversation was the industry of 
the beaver, and by a natural transition the 
bee was meditioned. On the question being 
asked, ' the bee was industrious, one of the 
children replied, ‘ Because it makes honey ;’ but 
one little girl said, ‘ No, the bee does not make 
honey, it only collects it. Such an early habit 
of observation, we contend, is preferable to all the 
knowledgewhich can be crammed into the memory 
from without: holding with the venerable Harris, 
a man worthy of a better age than the one he be- 
longed to, that the mind is not like a stagnant tank, 
to'be'recipient to any thing that may be poured 
into it; but like a stately tree, which, however it 
may be influenced by the climate and the soil in 
which it grows, puts forth its branches and its 
leaves only by the spirit of life which is within it. 





YESTERDAY IN IRELAND. 


Yesterday in Ireland. By the Author of ‘ To-day in 
Ireland” 3 vols. 8vo. Colburn. London, 1829, 
Tuts work is, in every respect, inferior to the 

Irish novel which we have been reviewing during 

the last two weeks ;—inferior in feeling, inferior in 

expression, inferior in description, above all, in- 
ferior in dramatical power. The author of ‘ The 

Munster Festivals,’ we do not hesitate to say, 

has, by his last work, established his claim to be 

considered a man of genius; and our readers are 
aware that we are not in the habit of using that 
phrase lightly, or without attaching to it a very 
definite and a very high meaning. The author of 

* Yesterday in Ireland’ is not, and never will be, 

a man of genius ; and, very probably, it is not the 

distinction which he most covets. His chief am- 

bition, we should apprehend from his former 
work, which was considerably superior to the 
present, is to be thought a very philosophical, 
gentlemanlike person, who finds materials for 
amusement in the follies of all the parties by whom 
his country is distracted, but who would consider 
it vulgar to take any deep interest in any of them. 
Such a scribe is a very agreeable companion, when 
he selects his work from that state of society 
in which the characters are all exceedingly regu- 
lar, well-behaved, and dull; because we think 
every one exceedingly clever who is able, and we 
are exceedingly obliged to him that he is willing, 
to find entertainment for us, where we could not 
find it for ourselves. But we neither can com- 
mend the ingenuity nor the taste of the man who, 
professing to describe a state of strong turbid feel- 
ngs such as is now, and always has been, the state 
of the Irish people, makes his narrative a scoffing 
record of the absurdities of which the different 
personages in his narrative are guilty ;—nothis in- 
genuity—for there needs no wit to tell usthat men, 
whentheyaremad, commit manylaughable actions, 
and not his taste—for we are not the least glad to 
have the interest we take in every narrative which 
exhibits living human nature, distracted by a refer- 
ence to some of its petty ebullitions. The man who 
can impregnate himself with the spirit of which he 
records the manifestations, who has the least re- 
serve for his own pride and personality, is the man 
who is the fittest te write on such themes, and 
who, in the long run, will find the most readers. 
In his ‘ To-day in Ireland,’ this author showed 
that, with considerable powers of observation 
and great power of writing, he had ne power of 
entering into the spirit of the times.. We were 
prepared, therefore, for a still greater. failure 
when he attempted the far more difficult task of 
embodying in a work of fiction the character of 

a departed age; and it has turned out as we ex- 

pected. *Corramahon’ is an attempt to de- 

scribe Ireland at the time of the Revolution of 

1688, in the spirit and language of the nineteenth 

century. In this view it is perfectly tame and 

worthless; hut there is some interest in the 
story, which will suffice, with the name.and puffs 
of the publisher, to secure the book a respect- 
able circulation. .We will not destroy the best 
chanee of the writer, by giving an analysis of the 


| No. 73, 


— 
plot, but§ will give the following description of 
a castle and the storming of it, which will not 
interfere with the interest our readers may here- 
after take in it : 

‘D a hill, the path followed by the band 
and their captive arrived on the brink of an extensive 
bog, one of those huge, dark ;mogasses; that lie like 
lakes surrounded by a shore,and. limit of hill and high 
ground. It was immense, extending to the very hori- 
zon. Nothing was distinguishable.in the shape of 
hamlet or habitation; no trace of man, in fine, upon 
its dangerous ing surface. O'More’s followers 
nevertheless prepared to venture, or more probably to 
plunge into it. The horses ridden: hitherte by Lady 
Auchinlech and young O’Mahon were dispensed with, 
and an osier-seat of very size, borne by two 
men, was henceforth to serve lady in lieu of a 
palfrey. 

‘ “This is a thick prison-wall to. éscape through,” 
was her remark, 








* « And an equally impenetrable fortress-wall,” said 
Garret; ‘‘ ’tis O’More’s last defence.” ) ipu 


Deer teat ea Be 
less 5 an i land 
of a cite. It was evideiit that ek once had been 
a causeway leading through the morass ; Vestiges of it 
here and here remained ; but it had been broken up, 
not only by neglect, but by precaution,‘ for the sake of 
precluding the approach of enemy or stranger.’ The 
circuitous path pursued by the band, showed that a 
straight-forward one was impracticable, and to choose 
the practicable evidently required a skill that only 
those habituated to the region possessed. "Thescene 
was not absolutely new to Lady Auchinlech, ‘who had 
traversed many such in her pefegrinations: “But it 
brought to her imagination, now and then, the passage 
of the African deserts, which ‘the present scene t 
equalled in wild extent, monotony, und danger.“ e 
indeed all was drought, here all damp—the sky of one 
lofty and cloudless, that of the other brown and low ; 
there were, however, points of resemblance, equal so- 
litude, for instance ; for the mournfulcry of the cur- 
lew, the only sound of life in the Irish. morass; rather 
increased than broke upon the Joneliness and. stillness 
which it momentarily interrupted. 

‘ Wearinessat length overcame the captive lady, and 
fatigue outweighed even her terrors ; and she longed to 
arrive at the castle or cave, or whatever might be the 
abode or lurking-place of Ulick. She inquired; ‘and was 
told that it stood in the midst ‘of ‘the’ very morass she 
traversed ‘‘ Quelle site!’ was ler exclamation— 
“what a situation for a chieftain’s ‘vesidence!” 
At length they were enabled to point out:to her some- 
thing like a rocky mound, rising Jike::an! island, firm 
and somewhat above the shaking and insecure:mixture 
of land and water that surrounded it. Approaching 
nearer, she was enabled to form a perfecti ‘of this 
bog-encircled den, whieh. the: 3, in *his~con- 
descension, meditated to share with the daughter‘and 
the widow of courtly nobles. ix pet» 

‘ A rocky interval or’space arose in thé taidsO6f'the 
bog, and on this a castle had been built in’ kititient 
times, probably by the: old O"Mores; as bieey | rey 
boasted. The marks of ‘several ‘causeways; “which 
near it were undestroyed, diverging fferent 
points of the distant mainland, bore :witness:toiits re- 
spectability ; as indeed did the extent of the ruinslike- 
wise. The castle had been. rased, its towers and:bat- 
tlements and chambers all laid low, and ‘nought of it 
remained, save the arched under-story, as it ‘were, 
which in old times had served asthe cellar -of the ‘pri- 
son, but which now formed the.sole chamber; ban- 
queting-hall, and abode of the O*More- » A victorious 
enemy, perhaps ‘the English, had: rased ‘it; butiyhad 
found it impossible to destroy the archwork:and:the 
foundations. On these arches the rnins.of the ancient 
superstructure still rested; mouldered and returned to 
clay, and covered with a.green sward; whichorose in 
irregular mounds, and which gave it the appearance of 
an-ancient cemetery, such as one might expectitormeet 
in the steppes of ‘Fartary. Foiom - Sedetes 

“At present; however, it wore a mote lively ‘appear- 
ance 3'a'crowd of Women’ being visible in’ and befdre it, 
who danced, and stitig, ‘arid ‘vociferated in’'a mafiner 
that betokenéd glee, ‘though of ‘the fury kind, These, 
the foremost of whom were honoured as the female re- 
latives of O’Mare, udvanced to méet'the band anid ‘the 
lady it bore, with venpe the + pe Of, or ‘at- 
> tempt at, a procession: «Uncouth as ‘were, the 

at the sight of her own sex, and 





in number, in the rude retreat ; and their welcome, ‘in 
Irish-Englisb, was of a courtedus;4 complinientary,and 
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even an elegant turn, that rather contrasted with ap- 


* At the threshold of the rocky isle she was met 
by the young chieftain himself, in no unprincely 
gests miantled and adorned with chain and collar. 

is-very beard was trimmed, perhaps for the first 
time, and it was evident that the savage had taken 
all pains to humanize himself. Lady Auchinlech’s sur+ 
prise checked the burst of indignation and reproach, 
that:she had meditated to pour forth, and that she had 
been conning. She regained some confidence on be- 
holding the reverence with which, though a captive, she 
was''welcomed. The rude Rapparee’s hand even 
trembled, as he extended it to receive the high-born and 
beautiful lady; and the latter instantly knew her 
power, generally enough acknowledged, indeed ; she 
calmed her fears accordingly, and composed every feel- 
ing and feature into the expression of proud and some- 
what offended dignity. 

* O’More made the humblest and blandest salutations 
te the widow-ef Lord Auchinlech ; and she received them 
haughtily, thanking him condescendingly for the trouble 

:had taken in her liberation from the hands of the 
jamites; for which, she added, neither Lewis of 
nor James of England, would fail to requite 
; es; o Ore answered, — with her, rather than 
wi potentates, rested the recompense he sought, 
sate Arai poured forth his homage and eert 
with ap humbleness and tenderness as exaggerated, as 

-his rudeness to Rachel O’Mahon. Ignorance 
ows no,medium ; in both cases he was unlucky, as 
each extreme offered each lady the opportunity and the 
means to rid themselves of an unwelcome suitor. The 
Iedy, received. the Rapparee’s vows as an homage of 
COMFSE, in fact, part of her reception. ‘To hear 






9) 
Y moved her,not more than a common salu- 

i O'More was at.a loss how to convince her 

serjousness, without at once rushing to the ex- 
treme ef violence, which he had pre-determined to 
ayoid as a faulty mode of wooing. 

4 We will leave it to time,’’ thought he, “especially 
as something else than gallantry presses.” 
“\fHeeetherefore reassured the lady of his in- 
tentions to’-share with her his power and chief- 
taincy, with a tone too of peremptoriness that 
glided. into his speech; and she parried the attack 
with, predetermined apathy. The quarrel betwixt them 
was postponed... The chieftain looking to a successful 
defence to. put security, as well as a noble wife, com- 
pletely in bis-power, and the lady looking to the hour 
of strife and bustle, as the moment which best afforded 
the means of x 

“With the arrival of reinforcements to the troops of 
€ ;im the mean time, the Knight of Palestine 
had shaken off his inactivity and paternal sorrow. The 
little army was mustered ; its ranks, or rather its rear, 
swelled'with many volunteers from amongst the loyal 

| of iogh, who were eager to wash away 
the-affront and reproach of want of vigilance and ac- 
tivity put upon them by the rescue of the important 
mer.from Whittle’s on the preceding night. De- 
ine’s sagepens of horse were also at the rendezvous, 
and some-of its officers were, for reasons not publicly 
known, all as eager as the citizens, to take vengeance 
pasa Cape a Rapparee. 
» Shey began their march, and entered upon the 
‘hdstile country without, as usual, meeting with any 
résistance. Neither pass, nor ravine, nor rock, nor 
opposing hill-side—no ground, however apt and oppor- 
tume for defence, showed any symptoms of a Rapparee. 
The outlaw population seemed to have taken flight for 
some similar region, to return, no doubt, when their 
own-wilds were dgain rid of their enemies. Bodies of 
troops had certainly been sent in other quarters, to in- 
tercept the - fugitives, and shut in O’More’s people in 
their bogs and hills; but over such an extent the per- 
formance Of such a duty was’ impossible. The troops 
advanced, however; the Knight of Palestine determined 
this once to reach and ae the, den of the ‘ruffian, 
that had so ‘long: been ‘to’ him a ‘dangerous aud ‘un- 
ished neighbour. Different tracks were: pursued 
different bodies of the invaders; no, one, however, 


unseen by, or uncommunicating with, the others ; and, 


the Jittle army having thus.traversed apart of the , 


gion without encountering an enemy, united again 
its. different bands onthe verge of the morass, not 
many hours. before crossed. by Lady Auchinlech anil 
“ The leaders were of course not ignorant of the ex- 
istence and, situation of the Rapparee’s den. Sir 
Cc had often ardently desired to pay it a hos- 


tile visit; but force sufficient had never been at his . 


command, until the late outrage, or repeated outrages 








of O‘More, joined with the fears of Government of an 
approaching insurrection, had put into the Knight’s 
power the means of gratifying his wish. 

* The line of the causeways, of two of them at. least, 
was chosen, and the troops advanced into the morass, 
Deloraine’s horse being compelled to remain, behind on 
the high and dry shore, where they were ordered to cut 
off the retreat of fugitives. For this purpose they ex- 
tended their patrol as far round the brink as they could 
without separating. It was a difficult march for the 
soldiers, who soon Jost all appearance of ‘order, and 
scrambled on as. they.might, leaving divers stragglers 
of their body.stuck beyond all possibility of extrication. 
Here they first encountered opposition. A fire was of 
a sudden opened upon them, seemingly from the yery 
bog itself, which it seemed idle to reply to, The men 
of O‘More in ambush, were all, in fact, up to their 
chins in water, their hands and heads, and the arms 
they bore, being among the rushes; and, as akind of 
camp entrenchment thrown up to protect each sub- 
merged band, a large bog-fosse was formed and placed 
in front of their ambush, and all approach to it so in- 
tersected and insecure, that it was seldom and with dif- 
ficulty that the soldiers could reach their enemies, and, 
even in some cases when they had reached, they found 
it as difficult to find them. The troops had great numbers 
of wounded in this ugly warfare ; and now and then 
when the head of a Rapparee was descried and seized, 
the half-drowned wretch pulled up by his wild shock 
hair, and inetantly slain, he was reconsigned to his 
bog-hole. 

* Despite of these impediments, that occurred as often 
as the ground Jent itself to them, the troops and the 
Knight made progress, and Ulick O‘More was in des- 
pair. He had resolved with a devoted band of his followers 
to charge upon the causeway his advancing foes ; but 
their marching in two bodies and in such number, 
disconcerted him ; while in combat with one, his re- 
treat. and strong-hold would be taken by the other ; 
nothing remained but flight. 

* His wooing was thus seriously interrupted. Some 
time before the near approach of the red-coated ene- 
mies, he had intrusted his fair prisoner once more to 
Garrett O’Mahon’s keeping and guidance, bidding him 
make for the hills opposite those occupied by the sol- 
diery, and thence proceed to await him at an appointed 
spot, far out of the reach of the Williamites. The 
order for her escape was given in time. In their tra- 
versing the rest of the bog, they could perceive the 
troopers of Deloraine’s extending their numbers 
around it ; and, when they gained the brink, and horses 
were procured for them, some of the leading horsemen, 
amongst whom an officer was conspicuous, spurred 
towards them, attracted, nodoubt, by the female habit, 
and the seeming urgency of the lady’s flight. 

‘ Willomer at once conjectured who it was, and, 
although he was no longer excited by the momentary 
humour, in which wine and the councils of Morley had 
the greatest share of the preceding evening, to win 
and serve the beautiful widow, still, for the sake of 
vengeance upon the Rapparee, he would have been 

lad to capture and rescue her back from_his hands. 
ly Auchinlech, too, might have guessed at this, and 
favoured it by lingering, as any fate was preferable 
to the thraldom of Ulick, especially when in discomfi- 
ture and ill-humour. Garret O’Mahon, however, 
during the last traverse, had shown symptoms of an 
inclination to throw off his lately-assumed allegiance 
to O’More—ties which common discomfiture, in his 
idea, had broken. When Lady Auchinlech had pro- 
posed the escape of both to the coast of Wa- 
terford,; and thence to France, young O’Mahon 
did not seem averse to at once putting himself in 
safety, and proceeding to, the French King’s or the 
Stuarts’ Court with a high claim for a gallant 
character and for reward, in having rescued a lady 
known and admired in both. To be the compa- 
nion and protector of the said lady was not without 
its charm ; and the selfish youth determined to forsake 


his family,—whom, nevertheless, he could in no Wise 


aid by remaining at home,—as well as O’ More, in pur- 
suance of his own immediate interest and ‘safety. Even 


a farewell was not taken by him ; and, instead of be-* 


taking themselves tothe rendézyous appointed by Ulick 
in the far hills, to which he intended to retreat, Garret 
O’Mahen and Lady Auchinlech soon turned. south- 


wards, in the direction Of Waterford; and escaped from , 


the immediate danger of being intercepted with more 
good fortune than had attended the lady's former at- 
tempt of the kind under the’ protection of Chef Roger. 

* Ulick O’Moré, in the ‘mean time, retreated also 
from the seat of his forefathers; so he dignified’ his 
cave ; and he lamented its approaching profanation: by 
the feet of the Saxon enemy, in terms far more exag- 





gerated and poetical and pathetic, than he made use of 
some hours after, when informed of the treachery of 
Garret and the escape of his destined bride. He re- 
treated, lion-like, exchanging shots and blows with his 
pursuers. These soon planted their fing upon the top- 
most mound of O’More’s retreat, though, upon lookin 
back to their long line of disabled, and dead, and 
straggling, ‘with which the morass was covered, they 
might very°well ‘remark that the possession of the 
outlaw’s den had been dearly purchased. The Knight 
resolved to complete its destruction. Its foundations 
and arehes were undermined and bored ; the ammuni- 
tion, useless against a fast-flying enemy, was copiously 
employed for these purposes of vengeance, which would 
endure as atrophy of success. The Williamites retired 
from the rocky mound; and*in e few minutes all that 
remained of the ancient Oastle of the Chief, or the 
modern cave of the parees, was shattered into a 
black and ruined mass.’—Vol. ii. pp. 120—130. 








FLOWERS OF FANCY. 


Flowers of Fancy, exhibited in a Collection of Similes, 
taken from various Aftthors, and alphabetically ar- 
ranged. By Henry Schultes. 8vo. Longman and Co. 
London, 182 
Tue avowed design of this benevolent work is 

to assist young authors in enriching their styles. 

It appeared to the author, much reflecting upon 

the inconvenience which the writers for the 

Minerva Press have hitherto suffered, in being 

obliged to hunt for their figures of speech through 

a host of volumes, troublesome to read and most 

ar pa to buy, that he should be doing a sig- 

nal service to mankind, if he presented them, in 
one moderate-sized octavo volume, with whatever, 
in the celebrated authors of Great Britain, was 
likely to be applicable to their purposes. It 
certainly is somewhat hard, that a young gentle- 
man, about to write aheroic poem or a fashionable 
novel, should be obligedto toil through the twelve 
volumes of Shakspeare for the aoe ve of finding 
fit words and similes, when, per , there are 
not twelve p es in all these volumes which 
would do him the Teast servi This class of the 
community is under. no.erdinary obligations to 

Mr. Henry Schulte, who, has not only submitted 

to this drudgery for their sakes, but has also taken 

the paing ‘to. study the other most distinguished 
classics of our land,.as, for imstance, (not to men- 
tion Milton and Bisekmere,} Mr. John Bowring, 

Mr. Robert Montgomery, Mr, Leigh Hunt, Miss 

Lucy Aikin, and the rd Sausage. 

That there must have-Deen great difficulties in 
the execution of this meritorious book, our rea- 
ders will pereeive, when wé have shown, by a quo- 
tation from Mr. Schraltos’s preface, to what a high 
standard of excellence in'‘composition he wishes 
to conduct the writers for Mr. Newman : 


* If it were possible to establish & criterion in literature 
whereby philological taste might be regulated, it would 
be easy to prescribe rules for' deciding at once on lite- 

merit, and awarding’ its just degree of praise : but, 
whilst a diversity of opinion continues to prevail 
amongst mankind, the renown of a writer must ne- 
cessarily depend more upon fortuitous events and the 
ruling fashion of the age, than upon the brilliance of 
his wit, or the force of his genius, as the example of 
Milton and others may serve to prove. The truth of 
this remark is so universally acknowledged, that every 
aspirant for public approbation now endeavours to dis- 
cover-some new path which’ may lead him to distinc- 
tion, and hopes, through the medium of novelty, origi- 
nality, or eccentricity, to gain popular ‘fame. Some 
authors scek reputation by adopting a conciseness of 
Style; others court regard by an elaborate amplifica- 
tion ef their topics; and. a few expect to attract notice 
by a partial revival of obsolete phraseology. Popula- 
fy A owever, seems, conformably with the existing 
Ttules of philology, to be-most deservedly due to him 
who, following the light of truth, is enabled to convey 
his ideas with clearness into the minds of others, and 
who can occasionally illustrate his propositions by ap- 
posite comparisons, formed by allusion to natural and 
familiar objects of the senses.’—Pp. v., vi. 

Now our readers will perceive, that, much as it 
conduces ‘ to popularity,’ according to ‘ the ex- 
isting rules of philolegy,’ that a man should ‘ fol- 
low the light of truth’ and illustrate his proposi- 
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osite comparisons,’ that there is one 
ty in the way of his attaining popularity 
by this means; namely, that all the apt compa- 
risons have been exhausted beforehand. If this 
be the case, as there is too much reason to fear, 
the publication of such a work as the present, 
instead of being useful to those for whom it was 
designed, would operate as a serious discourage- 
ment.to them. For, as Mr. Schultes remarks, to 
his feeling manner : 

‘Perhaps nothing can be more mortifying toa 
writer, after he has published (as his own creation) 
that which he considers to. be a happy comparison, to 
discover that the same incidents, expressed partially 
or wholly in the same language, had been already given 
to the world hy various predecessors.’—P. 8. 

But the comprehensive and sagacious mind of 
Mr. Schultes suggested a remedy for this great 
inconvenience. ‘ True,’ le thought within himself, 
‘if L record not only Shakspéare’s comparisons, 
but likewise that which’ is compared, the ten- 
der conscience of the author of ‘‘ The Fatal Dis- 
covery” or “ Clorinda’s Cgve,’”* may consider it a 

lagiarism to import either into his work” But 
is this necessary, is it even convenient? Certainly 
not. If an author has a good simile provided for 
him, he will fit it on as oceasion requires. Tella 
practised writer that Ceres speaks in ‘The Tem- 
est” of “a rich scarf to the proud earth,” and 
os will not the least thank you for quoting : 
‘* And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 
My bosky acres and my unshrubbed down, 
Rich scarf to my proud earth.” 

Mention to him that something is, somewhere in 

Shakspeare, called ‘ the governess of the floods,’ 

and he will think it superfluous to ask what that 

something is. Allude to— 
** The double cheriv seeming parted, 
But yet a union in partition,”— 

and what can it signify to him, that in its original 

application, itreferred to theearly friendship of two 

fair-stricken maidens of Athens. The use of a 

simile is, that it may be turned to all purposes ; 

and Mr. Schultes has shown admirable judgment 
in acting upon this’ principle. He has called 
his book ‘ Pees of Fancy ;’ and evidently 
thinking that the flowers were much. better 
without the stalks, he has so arranged his dic- 
tionary that a writer, as soon as he has written 
down the commonest adjective, has only to turn 
to the first letter, and hd’ will find ‘twenty apt 
comparisons for that ease’ made and provided. 

We will quote a page at randoni, from which our 

readers will be able to judge of ‘the great merit 

of the work in this respect. 

* PLEASING a8 theday. Poetical Recreations —as dawn 
of day. Gildon.—as light to thé eyes. Atterbury.— 
as the rosy morn whose ‘lovely cheeks look smiling 
on the day. 4. ‘Hemings. : Pleasing and gay as the 
sweet smiling summer, W. Hett.—More pleasing 
than a summer’s morn. J. Clare—Pleasing as 
sunshine to the bee. Gay.—as winter suns or sum- 
mer shade. Dryden.—Pleasing to my sense as sleep 
after a tedious watching. Glapthorne,—as dreams 
of health to the diseased. Jacob—as the pipe of 
Mercury which charmed the hundred eyes of watchful 
Argus, and enforced him to sleep. Play, Lear.—as 
hope. Play, Momus turned Fabulist-—as hope to the 
despairing penitent. Jacob. 

*‘PLenty as rabbits in a warren. Fielding.—as 
blackberries. Centlivre, Sir W. Scott—as nettles. 
Play, Plymouth in an, uproar—as hops. MP. 
Andrews. 

* PLIABLE as an osier. Lacy, J. Worsdale.—as a twig. 
W. Davies, 

* PLi ANT as a hazel stick. 


tions by ap’ 
great difie 


Play, Interlude of Youth, 


as the shoots of a young tree in vernal flower. 7’. | 


Moore.—More pliant than wax. John Baillie. 
*‘PLump as a partridge. E. Ravenscroft, Pope, and 
others.—Plump and shy as a partridge. Sir W. Scott. 
—Plump as a barn-door chicken. P. Pindar—as a 
puffin. Farqukar.—asacherry. Herrick.—as grapes. 
T. Killigrew ; Play, Psyche-—as grapes after showers. 
Behn.—Plump and grey as a gooseberry. R. Burns, 
—Plump and juicy as adamson. £. Ward—Plump 
as stalled theology. Z£. Young. : 
* Point to him as naturally as the needle to the north. 
Young Hypocrite, in Foote’s Comic Theatre. —Pointed 


4 verse. 





as a prodigy. Rawlins.—Sharply pointed as a thorn. 
Herrick. 

‘Poison like a scorpion’s dart. _ Beattie. 

‘ Poisonous as the serpent. M/irandola.—as an aspic’s 
tooth. Moses Mendez, 

‘ PoLisHED as marble. E, Young. 

‘Pouite as elegance. Savage. 

*PenDEROUS, More ponderous than the sand thatlies 
upon the new forsaken shore. Quarles.’ 

The opinions of a person who could frame such 
a scheme as this, upon all literary questions, must 
be worthy of record; and our readers will, we 
are sure, attach still further weight to Mr. 
Schultes’s authority, when informed that he 
talks of ‘ two of our most eminent writers, Shak- 
speare and Addison,’ that he considers the great 
models ‘ of purity of language and gracefulness of 
style,’ are Tillotson and Robertson,and that he ob- 
jects to the similes of joys ‘ being bright as April 
flowers,’and of ‘empires rising like an exhalation,’ 
because, as he facetiously observes, they evince 
an erroneous judgment, not unlike that of the 
blind man who thought the colour of scarlet re- 
sembled the sound of trumpet. 

Commending Mr. Schultes’s book to the pa- 
tronage of the scribes in Grub-street, for whose 
use it is designed, we will avail ourselves of its 
publication to say a few words upon the 
point which it naturally suggests; namely, the 
merits and defects of metaphorical writings, and 
the alleged prevalence of it in certain writings of 
our own day. But this is matter for a future 
article. 





NEW MUSIC, 


The favourite Airs in Pacini’s Opera, ‘ L’ Ultimo Giorno 
di Pompei,’ arranged for two Performers on the Pianv- 
Forte, by 4. Diabelli, Book II. Boosey and Co, 

THis second Book comprises as much interesting 

variety as the first ; (noticed in the Athenzum, No. 63, 

8;) and, as we are now given to understand that 
it is highly probable the Opera will be performed at the 

King’s Theatre this season, the arrangement here offered 

will become highly acceptable, and most hkely popular. 

The following pieces form the second Book: ‘S’ln- 

nalzin all’ etra,’ a long showy chorus, a la Rossini, in 

A common time, ‘ Oh! mio crudele affetto,’ Aria di 

Appio, a very pleasing andante cantabile in C 6-8 time, 

followed by an alegretto marziale, and ‘ Ballabile’ for 

a conclusion. We repeat, that they are well arranged, 

and unusually well brought out. 


Fantasia Dramatica, No |, or, ‘ Airs from Mozart's Opera, 
‘Cosi fan tutte,’ arranged for the Piano-Forte, with 
an accompaniment for the Flute (ad lib.), and dedi- 
cated to Miss Peach, (of Ketteringham Hall, Norfolk,) 
by J.B. Cramer. Cramer and Co. 

Ir would be a work of supererogation to dilate upon 
the excellence of a piece, bearing upon its title the con- 
jointed names of Mozart and Cramer; we can, there- 
fore, merely add, that it exhibits all the beauty, melody, 
and elegance of the former, united to the expression, 
taste, and judgment of the latter. It is arranged 
quite in a familiar style, is very teachable, and, there- 
fore, very serviceable, and comprises the following 
variety of airs: Introduzione in Bb 2-4, ‘ Prenderd 
quel Brunettino ;’ ‘ Bella vita Militar,’ asa Spiritoso in 
F ; ‘ Eco vi ilmedico, in G; the graceful air ‘ E Amore 
un ladroncello,’ in E flat; and, asa finale, ‘ Donne 
mie la fate a tanti.’ 


da Heart for Sale, Song composed by Samue. Hen- 
shall of Liverpool. Boosey and Co. 

THE music is more estimable than the words, which 
are composed of such mawkish stuff as is generally given 
to Mis Love or Madame Vestris to sing. Mr. Henshall 
seems to be a well-educated musician ; aud we hope 
to,see his music another time ‘ wedded’ to better 


Rondo Polacca,’ for the Piano-Forte, composed and de- ‘ 
dicated to Zechariah Buck, Esq., (Organist of Norwich 
Cathedral,) by Ch. Chalieu, Op. 70. Cocks and Co. 
Tuis Polacca is the first work we have met with of 

the above writer ; although, by his having arrived at of 

op. 70, he must, we presume, be a successful and popular 
composer npon the Continent. The nt piece ex- 
hibits a vast deal of talent and industry, shown by the 





careful attention he has paid to punctuation and expres- 





sion; and, as in the works of Herz, &c., it requires a 
tolerable Italian scholar to understand all his directions 
as to style and character. For example: he inserts 
such unusual phrases and words as the following : 
* Semplicemente ed un poco ritenuto,’ ‘ Mali ica- 
mente,’ ‘ Dolcissimo e legato,’ ‘ Leggierissimo," ‘ Gran- 
disoso,’ ‘ Pomposo,’ * Risoluto,” &c, &c., in’ addition to 
all other words used in musical phraseology. The 
work, however, is of a first-rate excellence, and Chalieu 
will, without doubt, become a popular writer for the 
piano-forte in this country. His style is bold, showy, 
and brilliant. 


* Love and the Bird,’ or ‘ Qui me neglige me perd,’ the 
favourite Ballad Proverb sung by Mrs. Yates at the 
Adelphi Theatre, in the + Drama ‘ Monsieur 
Mallet, or, My Daughter's Letter,’ by W. T. Moncrieff, 
composed by John ‘Barnett. Published by the Au- 
thors. 

From the long-continued popularity of ‘ Monsieur 
Mallet,’ this Ballad must be pretty well known already ; 
but to those who have not heard it in the pieve, we beg to 
say, thatit is a bagatelle of an unusually cheerful; - 
ing and familiar character. It is aScherzoso ity C. 6-8 
time, written within the limited compass of E on the first 
and F on the fifth lines, and, consequently, applicable 
to voices in general. 


* The Christmas Box,’a new annual or musical Souvenir; 
a Fantasia for the Piano-Forte, formed of remini- 
scences of the most favourite Gems of Melody and 
Harmony, that have lately become popular, collated, 
arranged, and composed by N. B. Challoner, Mayhew 
and Co. 

THE most successful publications for the piano-forte 
of the present day are Divertimentos or Fantasias; &c., 
arranged upon a variety of fevourite and well-known 
melodies, and which species of composition: (or rather 
compilation) is highly popular upcn the tinent 
under the title of Pot Pourri, Melange, Olla podrida, 
&c.; and the one now offered to notice is the newest 
and freshest thing of the sort; for, in a pleasing, and 
rather familiar, manner, the following excellent variety 
is offered in ‘The Christmas Box :’ viz. after an Intro- 
duction occupying one page, (a Maestoso in F, common 
time,) we are presented with Madame Pasta’s express 
favourite, ‘ Ah! che forse,’ and ‘ Vedrai quest anima.’ 
This, by an appropriate episode, is followed by Made- 
moiselle Sontag’s favourite ‘ Wer hirte wohl jemals 
mich klagen,’ from Weigel’s Opera ‘ The Swiss Family.’ 
This naturally leads into a very pleasing adaptation of 
the well-known Tyrolese melody, ‘The Swiss Boy,’ 
which is well contrasted by Haydn’s beautiful hymn 
* Gott erhalte Franz den Kayser,’ now daily performing 
by the Bohemian Brothers, andin which is introduced 
Dr. Haydn’s very beautiful modulations, published by 
himself in his Violin Quartetts. As a contrast,to .this, 
the French air, ‘ Au clair de lalune,’ forms a cheerful 
Finale, in which is introduced Madame Stockhausen’s 
favourite, ‘Souvenir de la Suisse,’ the Swiss .Drover 
Boy, as sung by her at the Oratorio last Friday evening. 
The whole presents much taste, variety, and amuse- 
ment, well incorporated. a 





We understand that Mr. Buckingham’s lectures at 
Birmingham were attended by a numerous, respectable, 
and intelligent audience; at first there were abeut 
ninety persons present, and, towards the, close :three 
hundred. Mr. Buckingham is now delivering -his 
course of lectures at Bristol. 

The Lobelia Inflata, a plant that grows spontaneously 
in different ts of North America, -has lately, been 
found a specific for Asthma, Dr. Cutler, an asthmatic, 
having been effectually cured by it, bas published a 
treatise on its virtues; and Dr, Andrew, of Glasgow, 
has also found it to merit the character Dr. Cutler arid 
other eminent physicians have givenit. Dr. Robinson, 
in his popular work on the tonic propertiés Of the 
Round-leaf Cornel, advertised ip our present Number, 
has also given an account of its peculiar antispasmodic 
properties, with full directions forits: use. ; eT sil 
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THE MUSEUM OF THOUGHTS. 


WueEw every thing else in the world has a mu- 
seum, when birds and beasts and fishes and creep- 
ing things, and stones and bones, are all, either 
jointly or severally, endowed with museums in 
most of the principal cities of Europe, why should 
one hesitate to, set, up a museum for the peculiar 
patrimony of the Muses, for those thoughts which 
they themselves have breathed into the soul of 
man? The name, it is true, has already been 
often teen to» literary collections of various 
sorts; but in most cases it has been without the 
performance of any enthusiastic rites to propitiate 
the fair Goddesses, who, in consequence, have not 
deigned to honour the upstart edifice with their 
presence: and thus it has come to pass that the 
contents of such museums have not seldom been 
drier and more marrowless than an antediluvian 
bone,,and,duller, and, heavier and less instructive 
than a stone.;» After looking into some of them, 
one might almost suppose that the original mean- 
ing of the word had been totally forgotten, and 
that it had been taken in the sense assigned to it 
by the later Greeks, who, when the Muses had 
abantfoned their sophisticated prose-ridden land, 
transférred the name of Museum to a tessellated, 
or, as Wé call it,a Mosaic pavement: and, in fact, 
their poetry, or what they called such, in those 
days was little else; for, strange as it may seem, 
Gray’s,, notion, that poetry is a kind of synonym 
for patchwork, and that the Muses are in reality 
only artificers in- Mosaic, has been a delusion of 
frequent recurrence, a sort of tertian ague, in the 
history of the human mind; and the atomical, as 
contradistinguished from the organical, theory of 
poetry lias mostly goné hand in hand with the 
othér thembers of the atomical ochlucracy. Thatthe 
fate of the present collection will be more auspici- 
ous, and that it will be less unworthy ofits noble 
name, may be hoped without presumption, seeing 
that the writers, from whom the samples are to be 
culled, will for the most part be those on whose 
births the Muses have smiled, and whose genius 
has heard the nearer or the more distant sound of 
their mystical confabulations. 


With such. a view, the first selection shall be 
taken from the writings of that man who, above 
all the sons of men, at Jeast in our times, has been 
the favourite of the whole intellectual sisterhood, 
and whom they have gifted with the same clear- 
ness Of insight into every region of speculation, 
whether it be thé crystallography of minerals or 
of minds, the, botany of herbs or of hearts. It 
wif be a-duty and a pleasure to revisit him again 
and again; for there is scarcely any track of 
thought which he has not trod, and the wealth he 
has .br t back with him will not easily be 
drained... ndeed, the works of a great poet are as 
inexhaustible as the sea: you may take all you 
can out-of it, and it will not be missed: nay, the 
more you-have already learnt from him, the more 
you will still be able to learn from him. Among 
the subjects that have engaged much of Goéthe’s 
attention, the fine arts, as we see from his bio- 

hy, have held a principal place from his very 
childhood ; and, as some degree of unity ought 
always to be observable in every department of a 
museum, ,the remarks collected in the present 
number will all bear upon them more or less. 
I. Gorrue. 

The hie arts—as painting and sculpture 
may be ere to distinguish them from the rest 
of the fine artshave to deal with the objects of 
vision, with the outward manifestation of the 
workings of nature. Whatever is purely natural, 
and prodticés a feéling of moral complacency, we 
callnaive.. Hence naive subjects are the proper 
province of art, its business being to invest nature 
with moral expression: and those subjects are 
the most favourable, which point both ways, and 
combine the expression of natural with that of 

feeling, 





The naive being natural is akin to the real. If 
the real has no moral import, it is vulgar. 


Art in itself and of itself is noble; the artist 
therefore is not afraid of dealing with a thing be- 
cause it is vulgar. Nay in the very act of appro- 
priating it, he ennoblesit; and thus do we often 
see the greatest artists boldly exereising their pre- 
rogative. 


Every artist has a germ of audacity in him; for 
no talent can exist without it: and this becomes 
especially restive, when people would confine him 
within bounds which he is capable of passing, and 
or hire and use him for their own narrow 
ends. 


Even in these respeets, Raphael is, of all mo- 
dern artists, the purest. He is always naive : there 
is never any struggle in his pictures between the 
exhibition of real nature and the expression of 
moral and religious feeling. The tapestry repre- 
senting the adoration of the Magi, a composition 
of surpassing richness and excellence, places a 
whole world before us, from the venerable form 
of the oldest of the kings down to the Moors and 
the monkeys on camel-back munching their ap- 
ples. In the picture, it was also allowable to re- 
present St. Joseph with perfect naivety, as a foster- 
father looking with delight on the gifts that are 
brought to the child. 


St. Joseph has always been an important per- 
sonage with painters. The Byzantines, who can- 
not be accused of being too prodigal of humour, 
constantly give him an expression of uneasiness 
in their pictures of the Nativity. The child is lyin 
in the manger ; the cattle are looking on, amazed, 
in the room of their hay, to find a living babe of 
celestial beauty. Angels are doing honour to the 
new comers: his mother sits silently beside him : 
but St. Joseph is sitting apart, and turning his 
head with a look of vexation toward the singular 
scene. 


Humonr is one of the elements of genius ; but, 
when it becomes predominant, only a substitute 
for genius. It accompanies art in its deéline, in- 
jures, and finally extinguishes it. 


The highest aim of the graphic arts is twofold : 
to beautify some determinate spot, or to produce 
an object beautiful in itself without reference to 
any particular locality : and this is the source of 
what are called the rules of composition. In both 
respects the Greeks, and the Romans after them, 
were masters: their single statues exist mostly 
in pure indeterminate space, while the reliefs for 
the pediment and friezes of the Parthenon were 
designed and adapted for their particular situation. 
So in modern times the frescoes in the Sistine 
chapel, the Stanze in the Vatican, Raphael’s Cupid 
and Psyche, his Galatea and Hannibal Caracci’s, 
were all executed with reference to the spot they 
were to embellish. So were the great altar-pieces, 
which lose much of their appropriateness, and are 
greatly hurt, if not spoiled, by being transferred 
from churches to galleries. To take an instance, 
Leonardo’s Last Supper can never be duly ap- 
preciated, without considering the place it was to 
adorn: this is the very point in which the artist 
manifested his admirable judgment. It was not 
possible to devise a more suitable or nobler orna- 
ment for a refectory, than that parting supper 
which was to be held sacred by the whole world 
for ever. As one entered the hall, the prior’s table 
stood opposite at the upper end: on each side 
were the tables for the monks, all raised a step 
from the floor: and on turning round to the 
fourth side, one saw the fourth table represented 
over the low doorway, with Christ and his disciples 
sitting at it, just as if they formed a part of the 
company. It must have been most impressive at 
mealtimes, to see the prior’s table and the Lord’s 
facing each other, and the brothers at their tables 
enclosed between the two. And this very circum- 
stance compelled the judicious artist to take the 











tables of the monks for his models. No doubt 
too the table-cloth with its puckered folds, its 
regular stripes, and its knotted corners, came from 
the laundry of the convent. The dishes, plates, 
cups, and other utensils were likewise copied 
from those used by the monks. Here according- 
ly the painter’s business was not to portray the 
uncertain ‘obsolete manners of antiquity. It 
would have been extremely ill-suited to such a 
pee to have represented the holy company 
ying upon couches. No! they were to be 
brought immediately before us: Christ was to 
lg supper along with the Dominicans at 


What an arduous, nay almost audacious attempt 
it is, to make the outward form —_ the work- 
ings of the inward spirit, may easily be perceived, 
if we reflect that nature in all her operations pro- 
ceeds outward from, within, and is forced to fur- 
nish herself with an infinite multitude of means, 
before she becomes able, after numberless various 
experiments, to develope such organs, one out of 
the other and along with it,.as are requisite for a 
form like the human; and although this form 
does indeed give an, external manifestation to the 
highest internal perfections, it seems rather to 
increase the entanglement of the mystery behind 
which nature conceals, herself; than to solve it. 
And yet to make the outward.a faithfyl exponent 
of the inward, a translucent, veil. for. the soul, has 
been the chief and only, devire, of: the greatest 
masters in art: they not only endeavoured so to 
image forth the idea of their subject as te make 
its truth strike the spectator, but the image was 
to stand in the room of nature herself, nay, as 
an object of vision, was to surpass her., Now this, 
in the first place, made it wecessary to! give the 
details with the utmost minuteness, which could 
not be effected except. by. degrees; and next, it 
was indispensable that;the artist should have the 
power of re-touching apd.correcting; and both 
these advantages and a number -of others were 
afforded by the invention of oil-painting. 





It has long. been.,admitted; that; none but the 
greatest masters.can suceeed injrepresen ting human 
faces of a colossal size.in paintiag:, The human 
form, and more.espenially, the countenance, is 
confined by the Jays.of, nature within: a certain 
space; and only when, so confined \dves it-appear 
regular, expressive, handsome, or intelligent 
Let any one look at himself inj a amagnifying- 

lass, and he will be scared by, the rude inanimate 
edusa-like. mass,.of, flesh, Something: similar 
is experienced by artists who bave to portray a 
face of enormous size. “The life ef a picture arises 
from the accuracy of its details; from the execu- 
tion of all the minute parts: and how are we to 
find any minute parts, when évéry part is distended 
to the dimensions of a whole? 


The older Florentine and Siennese schools de- 
arted from the meagre standard forms of the 
eT ty by introducing portraits every where 
into their pictures: and this did well enough, 
their subjects being of so placid a cast, that the 
personages introduced miglit be allowed to retain 
their composure. Such subjects as a company 
of holy men, an assembly listening to a sermon, 
a collecting of alms, the burial of a pious Chris- 
tian, do not*require any expression in the by- 
standers beyond what may easily be put into any 
naturally intélligent face. But as soon as life, 
motion, passion were required, the difficulty be- 
came apparent, more particularly where the 
object was not to represent persons of similar 
character together, but persons of the most op- 
osite character in contrast: and thus it is said 
hat Leonardo never finished the heads of Judas 
and of the Saviour in his Last Supper: for both 
are purely ideal, and are not to be seen with the 
eye. Hence in aftertimes, artists of great talents 
took an easier course, and let their pencil hover 
to and fro between the peculiarities of real nature, 
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and the universality of their inborn idea; and 
thus they moved freely from earth to heaven, and 
from heaven back again to earth. 


The practice of copying pictures did not name 
to prevail, until it was acknowledged by all that 
art had reached its perfection; when pias of 
inferior talents, beholding the works of the great 
masters, could not but despair of producing any 
thing comparable to them from their own re- 
sources, either by attempting to imitate nature or 
to embody an idea ; hence painting, sinking from 
a creative into a mechanical art, began to copy 
its own productions. In the fifteenth century 
and the one before it, artists had too exalted a 
conception of their own dignity and that of their 
art, and would not readily submit to give repeti- 
tions of what others -had invented. If the coun- 
terpart of a picture was) required, from religious 
or other motives, they contented themselves with 
a an inexact imitation, which only ex- 

ibited the general character of the movements 
and action expressed in the original,’ without being 
at all strict about the correspondence of the 
figures or the colours. Owing to this, no gallery, 
however rich, contains any copies properly so 
called earlier than the sixteenth century. 


The principal requisite in a great composition, 
is, that a variety of important characters should 
be assembled round some central point, which 
should have the power of exciting them to dis- 
play the peculiar features of their nature, while 
they are all under the sway of the same common 
feeling. 


Every work of art should be an organised whole; 
that is, should: consist of parts which bear a mu- 
tual relation to each other. The first condition 
is, that it must have a middle, a top and a bottom, 
a foreground and a background: these are the 
constituents of symmetry, which, so long as it is 
completely comprehensible by the understanding, 
may be called the lowest degree of ornamental 
beauty. But in proportion as the variety of the 
parts increases, and this primary symmetry be- 
comes more complicated and latent, and is modi- 
fied by contrasts and alterations, so as to stand 
before our eyes with the excitement of a mystery, 
but of a mystery that we can have the pleasure of 
seeing through, there is a proportionate increase 
in the gratification produced; and it becomes 
quite perfect, when those first elements of sym- 
metry are entirely lost. sight of, and we feel the 
effect that results from something accidental and 
spontaneous. 


Even in regard to colouring, a true artist must 
raise the representation in his picture far above 
any thing that the real world can show us: for 
the act of seeing is affected by an infinity of ca- 
sualties as well in the eye as in the object : whereas 
the painter paints objects. according to certain 
laws, and makes them appear as they would do, 
supposing them kept distinct from one another 
by light and shade and colour, and seen in their 
most perfect visibility by a fresh and healthy eye. 


It is a sorry makeshift in estimating the talents 
of extraordinary men, to’ be overhasty in decid- 
ing that at all events they must have drawn their 
excellencies from sach or such a source. When 
a human being lifts up his eyes out of his child- 
hood, he does not see nature standing before him 
in her pure simplicity and nakedness: for the 
divine faculty with which his forefathers were 
gifted has produced a second world within the 
first. Compulsory habits, ancéstral usages, fa- 
vourite custonis, venerable traditions, préciows 
monuments, wholesome laws, and a nutmeérous 
variety of noble works of ‘art, so encompass a 
man, that he is never able to distinguish what is 
original from what is dérivative. He takes the 
world as he finds it, and makes use of it, and has 
a perfect right todo so. The name of an original 
artist may therefore be given to him who treats 
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the objects around him in a way at once peculiar, 
national, and consonant with the practice of his 
age. In speaking then of such a one, it is our 
duty to consider first, what his talents were, and 
what he made of them; next, in what state of 
things he was placed, so far as it supplied him 
with objects, with facilities, and with bents of 
thought and feeling: and only in the last instance 
are we justified in looking abroad and inquiring, 
not so much what he learnt from others, as how 
he availed himself of it. For the breath of much 
that is good, and pleasurable, and useful, floats 
over the world, om often for centuries, before it 
exercises any perceptible influence. We often 
find reason in history to wonder at the slow pro- 
gress even of such dexterities as are merely me- 
chanical. The Byzantines had the invaluable 
works of the Greek artists before their eyes, and 
yet were unable to advance beyond the wretched 
meagre stiffness of their drawing. And who can 
see any remarkable evidence in Albert Durer of 
his having been at Venice? that excellent artist is 
to be understood and explained entirely out of 
himself. This leads us to a kind of patriotism, 
that every country, every province, nay, every city 
may be entitled to: for as I would exalt the dig- 
nity of individual character, which shows itself in 
not yielding to be mastered by circumstances, 
but mastering and subduing them; so would I 
give every people, and every portion of a people, 
its due honour, by acknowledging that it too 
has a character of its own, which displays itself in 
the artists or other remarkable persons it gives 
birth to. Such is the case with Van Eyck, with 
Hemmling, with Israel of Mechlin, with Luke of 
Leyden, with Quintin Messys : they all keep within 
their native region, and foreigners had hardly an 
influence on their talents. ‘Then came Schoreel, 
Hemskerk, and others, who cultivated their talents 
in Italy, but notwithstanding could never cast off 
their national character. Whether instructed by 
the example of Leonardo of Correggio, of Titian, 
or of Michelangelo, the Netherlander still con- 
tinued to be a Netherlander; nay, such is the do- 
minion of that character, they all at length re- 
treated within its magical circle, and rejected 
every foreign acquirement. Thus the highest 
kink of talent in the art has been evinced by 
Rembrandt, who found ample ‘materials and oc- 
casions for its exercise in the objects immediately 
about him, without ever knowing that ‘such per- 
sons as the Greek and Roman artists had existed 
in the world. 


The greater the height, the majesty, and the 
purity attained to by the fine arts at the epoch of 
their highest perfection, the slower has their fall 
been ; and even in sinking they have often rested 
at intervals and shone forth brightly for a while. 
Between the time of Phidias and of Hadrian there 
were six entire centuries; and who is not glad 
to possess a piece of sculpture belonging to the 
age of that emperor? Between the superhuman 
works of Michelangelo, which however while 
they surpassed humanity did violence to it, and 
the sheer mannerism of Spranger, there was 
scprcely a century: this was enough to drag art 
down from her constrained grandeur to an over- 
strained monstrosity. 


The clearness and grasp of the eye is intimately 
allied to that of the understanding : hence, great 
painters have mostly been shrewd and sensible 
men. 





A STORY WITHOUT A NAME. 


Cuar. II—Visits tro tHe ParsonaGe. 


(Continued from page 138. 
Frest of all, Mrs. Baddersly presented herself 
at the parsonage. Mrs. Baddersly was the wife 
of an Exeter gentleman who had made his fortune 
in one of those branches of business which form 
a connecting link between commerce and trade, 
which entifle their professors to rank themselves 





with merchants without enabling them wholly 
to repel the familiarities of shop-keepers,—a per- 
son who, while in trade, was esteemed a very 
honourable guest at the table of a linen-draper 
who may have his shop-men at the bottom of the 
table, and rather an unseasonable one by a banker 
who may occasionally have a Lord at the top of 
his; yet who is always slighting the favours of the 
former who venerate hin, and always courting 
the latter who despise bim. Any where but in 
England these distinctions would be unintelli- 
gible ; but, dans le pays le plus aristocratique de 
Europe, where the — of ‘aristocracy is 
more felt through all classes,’ where there is as 
keen a perception of the thinutest’ difference of 
rank in the lowest orders of society as in the 
highest, where a labourer, who digs in a gravelly 
soil, considers it as beneath him’ to associate 
with one who digs ina chalky soil,—they will be 
perfectly understood. : 

Thi individual, having continued’ to amass con- 
siderable wealth, which it was his business to 
save by due attention to cheese-parings, and his 
wife’s to spend by proper regard to the education 
of her daughters, had, at her earnést intercession, 
retired from business into ‘the country, become 
a laborious meddler at vestry meetings, and one 
of those useful persons who consider it a far 
nobler virtue to devote their ‘time than their 
money to the public service. Mrs. Baddersly, 
the help-mate of this worthy gentleman, was a 
portly-looking and rather handsome woman, with 
an air of dignity and hauteur curiously grafted 
upon a natural vulgarity and awkwardness. Her 
character was very well indicated by this combi- 
nation in the outward woman. ' 

She was coarse in her feelings, and ‘yet, in spite 
of early disadvantages, she had the talent to avoid 
the least coarseness in her language : she showed 
an evident consciousness of her littleness by al- 
ways courting the great ; yet, by a'skilfal reserve, 
she could preserve the appearance of equality in 
any society, and of superiority in most. Without 
education, and yet seldom displaying her igno- 
rance,—never able to conceal that every word and 
gesture cost her the most intense effort, yet rather 
gaining than losing by her want of ease,—she was 
a@ woman whom a great many thought the most 
contemptible of her sex, yet whom many feared, 
and not one in his heart despised ; for it is im- 
possible to despise any human being who is 
working steadily, consistently, and painfully, to 
attain an object, though that object be the most 
insignificant in the world. 

The main object of Mrs. Baddersly was to 
gain a reputation for herself and advancement for 
her daughters; and, for these ends, she thought 
nights and days of toil (and even that hardest toil 
of assuming’a character) not thrown away. Among 
other agents which she pressed into her service, 
was religion. She was well aware that, to be dis- 
tinguished, it was necessary to have some distinc- 
tion which should make her neighbours feel that 
she was at least different from them, if not above 
them. A superior table, or a park with deer, 
would have answered her purpose ; but both these 
distinctions are expensive, and required the con- 
sent of another party. The profession of religion 
was a cheap luxury : what went out in charity was 
much more than saved in routs; ‘moreover, 
it would seem to account for that, solemnity and 
stiffness of manner which she had found it prudent, 
for other reasons, to, adopt. However little it may 
seem to compete wath bet essentially worldly views, 
she found an unusually ehemont Bre sion of re- 
spect for religion eminently convenient : indeed, so 
nearly did she carry this profession t6 the limits 
of saintship, which Mr. M‘Kinnon so much dread- 
ed, that, ifthe worthy rector’s mind had not been 
so constituted that it spetit all ‘its Hatred against 
the creed, or rather the tiame of ‘the creed, and 
that he never could identify any individuals with 
the class to which boy Sys ed, he‘ would cer- 
tainly have regarded Mrs. Baddersly as a very 
formidable cal: postibential person. As it was, 
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though she insulted him, and seandalised the 
whole order, by seeking spiritual consolation from 
an extra-parochial clergyman, they continued on 
the best footing possible ; and she considered it no 
intrusion to offer her advice upon the important 

py ry was about Ne —_ mya was pico 
panied to the parsonage-house by her two daugh- 
ters, the eldest about eighteen, and the second 
@ year younger, who certainly, at first sight, did 
raise a prepossession in favour of their mother’s 
system. They were slight, elegant-looking girls, 
both of them with pleasing countenances ; that 
of the eldest being raised above mere prettiness 
by an ow of liveliness and good em ey 
that of youngest being set off by a complex- 
ion of exquisite fairness and brilliancy. The 
loveliness of this complexion was not, however, 


to be numbered among the trophies of her educa- 
barge so far as labour of the cruel tasks 
whi 


been imposed on her had implanted 
the seeds of that consumption which had already 
m her for its own. 

* Well,’ said. Mrs.. Baddersly, (after all the 
preliminaries had been completed, which were 
too long for anpniton ‘and how is my little 
friend Ellen? [I have not seen her at Apesley 
Lodge, I nerrcely know when, She is a lovely 
little creature, Mr. M‘Kinnon ; those jet-black 
eyes, that talk almost as quickly as her pretty lips, 
make her one of the most beautiful little angels 
I ever saw.’ 

‘You are too kind in your praise, my dear 
Madam; you know how much a father’s feelings 
must be gratified by any praises of his girl, even 
though they be confined to her person. I am 
afraid that she was sadly troublesome to you, when 

ou allowed ‘her to visit you. Unfortunately, she 
has not had the advantage of very good discipline 
hitherto, You know that we men are not fit for the 
task of, ing our children; that, rather than 
undestake it, we let them =» themselves, and 
so they become. spoiled; but | trust Ellen will 
soon be in better hands.’ 

*You do not think of sending that dear little 
creature to school,’ exclaimed Mrs. Baddersly 
with well-feigned ignorance, and aware that she 
was touching the right chord; ‘ you surely will 
not subject her to all the misery of a life away 
from you, I hope.’ 

‘No, Mrs. Baddersly, never; never, unless I 
become mad or doating. I am delighted to find 
that you, like myself, abhor the detestable prac- 
tice of making daughters submit to that dreadful 
drudgery; indeed, I ought to have known that a 
person of yoursense and feeling cannot but agree 
with me in my sentiments on that head at least.’ 

* Most’ perfectly. I think it positively wicked 
to send m away from their parents, and 
place them with ons of whom you cannot be 
sure: that they will instil into them right princi- 
aay mest important subjects. I do not 

now-how sufficiently. to rejoice that I resisted 
Mr, ‘Baddersly’s wish to remove my dear girls 

from their mother’s eye.’ 
*The Misses Baddersley, at least, must have 
reason to be grateful, f am sure,’ said M‘Kinnon ; 
* have You not, my dears ?’ 
‘Oh! certainly,’ said Miss Eliza Baddersly, 
who thought within herself that it would have 
been @ifficnlt fora boarding-school tyrant to in- 
vent more’tortures than shehad endured from 
musit-masters, catechisms, and backboarils. 
* Then, I imagine,’ Said’ Mrs. Baddersly, * that 
ou intend to introduce a, governess into your 
a: Have you yet found one ?’ 
‘ Yes, J am expécting her daily.’ 
‘From Exeter?’ 
‘ No, from London.’ 
Mrs. Baddersly’ shook her head—‘ Do you 
_think,it absolutely necessary to. fetch one from 
such a distance?’ , 

' «Why, London, I should: think, contained a 
larger y of governesses, as of every other 
comm » than other places; and therefore, 





at least, Ihave a better chance of suiting myself 
there than elsewhere.’ 

* Aye ; but, my dear Sir, have you reflected upoa 
the advantage of having a person who has never 
seen the vices of the great capital ; who has never 
acquired the superficial method of instruction 
which is, 1 am afraid, too common there; who 
has country habits, country education, and 
country prejudices. I am afraid that London go- 
vernesses inculcate a love of dissipation in the 
young mind; and:this is one of the evils against 
which I have laboured most strenuously.’ 

* Is it impertinent to ask what is your mode of 
averting that danger? We differ, perhaps, in 
our notions of dissipation ; but I should certainly 
wish Ellen to be any thing rather than a trifler.’ 

‘I shall be most happy to tell you any of the 
plans my experience has taught me, which can 
be of any use to you in the formation of your 
daughter’s mind. You can bear witness, my 
dears, how frequently and for how long I have 
talked to you about the evils of acquiring a taste 
for gaiety.’ 

*Oh, indeed, we can, Mamma,’ said both the 
girls at once, in a tone of deep sincerity. 

‘But I know human nature too welt, Mr. 
M‘Kinnon, not to be aware how little weight any 
mere account of mine. would have upon the 
minds of two inexperienced, volatile children : 
the great receipt for preventing them from en- 
gaging in any trivial pursuits is to keep them, as 
far as possible, constantly employed in useful 
ones. My daughters, since they were twelve 
years old, have never been occupied less than 
twelve hours, practising included.’ 

‘ Twelve hours!’ exclaimed Mr. M‘Kinnon, 
with a look of benevolent pity to the two girls ; 
‘do you not think, Madam, such close :attention 
rather likely to impair a young lady’s con- 
stitution ?” 

* Oh by no means, what do you—’ she was going 
to make an aj 1 to her daughters ; but the hec- 
tic flush on Eliza Baddersly’s cheek, and the 

uick short cough that succeeded it, told her that 
the illustration would not be very appropriate. 

* Eliza, my love, you are sitting in the draught 
of that window ; and you know the cold you caught 
on the water last Tuesday, and your imprudence 
in singing when Dr. Mason had prohibited you, 
have made us very fearful for you.’ 


‘ My system,’ continued Mrs. Baddersly, ‘has 
been to assign my daughters such a diversity of 
employments that they could never be fatigued 
with any. In the morning, geography, chrono- 
logy, history, natural philosophy, and cyphering, 
all succeeded each other by turns; then, there 
were the lessons which they had to prepare, and 
Italian masters, and, finally, their music. The 
last you have been used to consider quite a relax- 
ation ?” 

Eliza’s cough came to their assistance at that 
moment, and something caught Matilda’s atten- 
tion on the lawn, so that she did not hear her mo- 
ther’s question. 

‘What books do you find most useful in the 
course of studies to which you have just alluded.’ 


*« An invaluable set of volumes called Pinnock’s 
Catechisms ; if you have not, you should purchase 
them directly. Eliza and Matilda have learnt 
most of them by heart, ten or twelve times, es- 
pecially the one on history, which contains the 
name of every king from Nimrod to George III., 
thus comprising, you see, all chat it is really useful 
toknow. By these means, you see, I leave my 
daughters little inclination for desultory studies, 
which are so prejudicial to the female mind ; so 
that my daughters, I believe I may say confidently, 
have never even so much as wished to read a 
novel,’ 

‘ Extraordinary, indeed!’ said Mr. M‘Kinnon, 
looking at the prodigies with rather more acute- 
ness than he was accustomed to throw into his 
face. They appeared to exchange a sort of timid, 











glance with each other, but were far too well 
schooled to give the worthy rector a hint of 
their real feelings. 

‘ By this process, accompanied with a strict in- 
culcation of religion, through the medium of the 
Chareh Catechism’—Mrs. Baddersly, knowing 
she was suspected of schism, laid an emphasis on 
the word, which, like some other of her ingenious 
artifices, defeated her purpose ; as, but for that 
emphasis, Mr. M‘Kinnon would not have sus- 
pected she could have used any other manual— 
‘But I fear I am tiring you.’ 

‘Impossible! such a-subject from such a 
teacher ’—— 

Mrs. Baddersly bowed. ‘I was going to say, 
that, by keeping all works of fiction out of my 
daughters’ reach, I have inspired them with a love 
truth—great sincerity in all their words and 
actions. This is what’ I see Mrs. Hannah More 
particularly inculeates in her last book. Have 
you seen it, Mr. M‘Kinnon ?? 

‘No; If have not had that pleasure.’ 

“Qh! there are some beautiful passages in it. 
Lend it me, dear Matilda; it is in your reticule.’ 

“Yes, Mamma; but—lI believe I left it behind,’ 
said Matilda, From some unknown cause, Ma- 
tilda’s reticule would not open and her face be- 
came a deep scarlet. 

‘What is the matter with you, child? Give 
me your bag. Mrs. Baddersly took it from her, 
and drew out of it, not the production of Mrs, 
Hannah More, but ‘ La Nouvelle Heloise!’ For- 
tunately for Matilda’s reputation for truth and sin- 
cerity, Mrs. Baddersly had never heard of the 
work, though she had a sufficient horror of the 
author. 

* How came you by this, Matilda?’ 

* What is it, Mamma?’ 

‘A French book. Did your governess desire 
you to get it?’ 

*Yes—no, Mamma; Emily Nugent recom- 
mended it to me. I believe it is very good 
French.’ 

* And what business had you to attend to Emily 
Nugent’s recommendation ? Who is the author of 
the book ? 

* Fenelon, I believe, Madam.’ 

‘Well, I do not imagine you can take much 
harm from any work by the author of ‘ Telemaque ;’ 
but you should neyer read any. book without 
asking the opinion of your governess res ecting 
it previously. That is one of my first ey 
Mr. M‘Kinnon. One of the. contrivances I have 
adopted for the purpose of curing my daughters 
of a dissipated taste I think may need your 
attention when Ellen grows older. As [ know 
how dull and tedious and unsatisfying all the plea- 
sures of the world are, I have allowed my daugh- 
ters to be present at one ball, just to give them a 
disgust to all those kinds of amusement. Has it 
not, my dears? You would not wish to be pre- 
sent at another of those scenes of frivolity ?’ 

© Oh, certainly not, Mamma,’ said Eliza, know- 
ing that it was her turn to fib. Her sister had 
done enough for one morning, and the remained 
silent. 

After a few more obsérvations, Mrs. Badder- 
sly took her departure, leaving Mr. M‘Kinnon 
to meditate on the beautiful simplicity of a coun- 
try education, the great advantage of murdering 

oor girls in order to expose to the world the 
404 method of curing them of a love of dissipa- 
tion and the surest way of inflicting on them the 
principles of truth and honesty. 


His reflections were not pleasant ; and he soon 
was sick enough of them to wish for his usual 
consolation with little Ellen. As he looked at 
her eyes, which seemed as if they would tell all 
the secrets of her heart, even if her lips could not 
give utterance to them, he asked himself whe- 
ther the mind of his child would ever be a mere 
repository for words and names, whether her 
character would be the dwelling-place of fraud 
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and hypocrisy. Yet why not? What was there 
in the amiable deunatindnse of the girls with 
whom he had just been conversing, which should 
indicate that they were incapable of pure 
and honest feelings? What was there that 
predicted. that they wanted any thing to make 
them all that a parent should wish! ‘ No, m 

love,’ said he, involuntarily addressing his chil s 
‘ it is the tyrant that makes the slave, it is fear 
that produces hypocrisy. If you ever fall into 
the bondage of a Mrs. Baddersly, it is not the 
candour which Heaven has stamped on your 
countenance which will prevent your stooping 
to every mean shift and low equivocation. These 
remarks were interrupted by the announcement 
of Mrs. and Miss Mordaunt. 

(To be continued.) 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE second of these very superior Concerts for the 
present season, took place on Monday, March 9th, 
ably led by Spagnoletti, and conducted, as it is face- 
tiously called, by Bishop. 

it commenced with Beethoven’s voluminous, grand, 
and classical third sinfonia, denominated ‘ Eroica,’ 
which the following title, prefixed to it by Beethoven 
himself, will explain: ‘ Sinfonia Eroica composta per 
celebrare la morte d’ un’ Eroe.’ It consists of an alle- 
gro con brio, (in E flat, 3-4 time,) which is most eru- 
dite, harmonjous, and beautiful. This is followed by 
the principal characteristic features of the sinfonia, the 
* Marcia Funebre,’ an adagio assai, (in C minor, 2-4,)in 
which are pourtrayed, to an experienced auditor, the 
most pathetic and feeling passions that instrumental 
music can afford. After the lengthened expressions of a 
mournful description, exemplified by the dead march 
in the minor key, the oboe solo in the major mode 
seems to express the more benign feelings of hope and 
resignation, which again give way to the acute expres- 
sion of grief ; and the sorrowful terminating passages 
are remarkably descriptive, in which the thema is 
broken into divided sentences, very similarly to Han- 
del’s celebrated recitative, ‘Deeper and deeper still,’ 
at Jeptha’s apparent inability to give distinct utterance 
to the words ‘ To-morrow’s——dawn.” 

The 3d movements are the Menuets and Trio, a very 
long and eccentric vivace scherzo, principally remark~- 
able for the difficulty of performance ; the Trio ex- 
hibiting an obligato passage for three horns, which 
produced a good effect, being better in tune than we 
remember to have ever heard them before. : 

The Finale, an allegro molto, (in E flat, 2-4,) pre- 
sents a remarkable specimen of Beethoven’s playful- 
ness and wit, which we believe is known to, or per- 
ceived by, but very few amateurs or professors, and 
which we shall find some little difficulty in explaining, 
in either a clear or comprehensive manner. 

The Thema is a pleasing and simple melody, pub- 
lished (we believe firstly) by Beethoven at Leipsic, in a 
collection of ‘ Landlerische Tanze,’ or nationalcountry 
dances, of which we have before as a copy ; and, this 
melody being composed (as is customary with com- 
mon tunes) principally upon the tonic and dominant 

7th harmonics only, the bass notes are of the most 
simple description. In the allegro we wish to describe, 
after eleven bars of introduction, these trifling bass 
notes of the first strain, without any melody besides, 
are performed by the violins, tenors, and basses, piz- 
zicato. This strain is then repeated, with the wind in- 
struments taking up the notes responsively; and a si- 
milar whimsical arrangement takes place with the 2d 
strain. Secondly, the 2d violin has the same passage, 
written to be performed legato, instead of pizzicato, 
during which the Imo violin and violoncello hold a 
dialogue in a singing melodious manner. The 3d ar- 
rangement is, that the 1st violins have to perform the 
passage (the original simple bass notes) an octave 
higher, while the tenors, 2d violins and violoncellos, 
converse in triplets, and finally the melody itself ap- 
pears, (as a cheerful ray of light,) performed upon the 
oboe, and accompanied by Beethoven's richest strain 
of harmony and beauty of conception. The movement 
then proceeds in his usual manner, but occasionally 
the original bass passage is made the subject for 
an ingenious fugue, worked upon oy the various 
instruments, and interspersed occasionally by the me- 
lody, and towards the close of the piece a rich exhibi- 
tion of composition takes place in an episodical poco 
andante, commenced by the oboes, clarionets, and 
_bassoons, and enriched by the employment of the en- 





tire orchestra; and the whole concludes with a presto, 

in which every xmvegea is exerted to produce the 
usual effective clamour, to finish with eclat. The whole 
of this elaborate and very difficult Sinfonia was ex- 
cellently performed, and lasted 46 minutes. 

No. 2. Duetto, Madame Caradori Allan, and Signor 
Begrez, ‘ A che quei tronchi accenti?’ from Rossini’s 
fine opera ‘ Zelmira.’ This Duet was acceptable as not 
being so hackneyed as most of Rossini’s pieces, having 
been (we think) never performed before out of the 
opera. It was originally sung with excellent effect by 
Garcia and Madame Colbran; and to those who well 
remembered such performance, Begrez appeared ra- 
ther to disadvantage. 

No. 3.Sextuor, piano-forte, flute, clarionet, horn, bas- 
soon, and double bass, Mrs. Anderson, Messrs. Nichol- 
son, Willman, Platt, Mackintosh, and Dragonetti, com- 
posed by Onslow, A very interesting and excellent per- 
formance, although the introductory movement was 
rather jejune and common-place, the piano-forte part 
being written only to mark the time (as it appeared) for 
the other performers ; but the allegro amply compensa- 
ted,—melody, harmony, and expression, accompanied 
by fire and effect, without an overwhelming noise ; 
and it was beautifully performed by our English pro- 
fessors! the honourable non-conformists from French 
meanness, intrigue, and ingratitude! Can La Porte 
and his worthy colleague, his estimable associate, ex- 
hibit any of their new alien band to produce such time, 
tone, and tune, such a delightful admixture of melodi- 
ous harmony, as was here concentrated in the effect 
produced by Nicholson, Willman, Platt, and Mackin- 
tosh? No! here were ‘ all the talents ;’ and our clever 
countrywoman, Mrs. Anderson, succeeded, in conjunc- 
tion with them and Dragonetti, in producing a beauti- 
ful performance, well appreciated, and deservedly ap- 
plauded, by every true lover of music. The andante, 
in C minor, reminded one a little of the old French 
air, ‘ Vive Henry Quatre,’ especially in its varied, un- 
expected, and erratic modulations, vacillating as it 
were between major and minor. The combined 
sostenuto of the wind instruments was here beautifully 
contrasted with the restless and appropriate accompa- 
niment of the piano-forte, and Platt’s horn solo, in the 
major of C, was refreshing and cheerful. The various 
successional, equivocal chords, or diminished 7th’s, 
floating and gliding over a pedal bass, were unusually 
romantic and scientific; and all the orchestral members 
of judgment and taste were unanimous in their delight 
and approbation of the composition and performance. 
It may be well asserted that a good piece cannot he 
well too long, but the old saying has it, ‘Too mucli of 
a good thing is good for nothing ;’ and Onslow’s piece 
was rather lengthy for the sort of composition ; had 
the menueto been omitted, the effect produced by the 
remaining parts might have been greater. 

No. 4. Scena, Madame Caradori Allan, ‘Tu m’ab- 
bandoni ingrato,’ by Sphor. This was a beautiful and 
classical exhibition, of exactly the description fitted to 
the Philharmonic Concerts, being a detached composi- 
tion, not likely to be heard at any other performance. 
Our thanks are due to Madame Caradori for singing 
it in conformity to the wishes of the directors, as we 
know she was very desirous to have performed, instead 
of it, some well known-piece, (calculated to exhibit the 
singer to greater advantage,) and even after the re- 
hearsal this change was contemplated. Sphor’s writing 
is too classical, too like Mozart, to exhibit a vocalist 
so far above the accompaniment as they would them- 
selves desire ; therefore, thanks are due to those who 
meet the wishes of the connoisseurs in this respect. 

No. 5. Weber’s clever overture, ‘ Der Beherrscher 
der Geister,’ or ‘The Ruler of the Spirits,’ concluded 
the act, and was well performed. Mozart’s favourite 
sinfonia in D, commenced the second part of the Con- 
cert ; and, although we should blush to find a fault in 
any work of this great composer, (and this sinfonia is 
held in the highest estimation,) yet we do not think it 
equal in science to his other grand instrumental pieces. 
The andante (although encored upon the present occa- 
sion) does not exhibit any thing classical ; and the trio 
which follows the mennet, resembles Haydn’s earliest, 
and most simple, productions. 

No. 7. Duetto, Signor Begrez and Signor Pellegrini, 
* Son io desto,’ by Paesiello. This union of the two 
signors was a powerful narcotic for a warm room, and 
produced a delightfully sedative effect upon all the 
elderly ladies and gentlemen, who did not awake in 
time to bestow the slightest applause. It was meagre, 
tasteless, and ineffective. 

No. 8. Quartetto, two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
Messrs, Mori, Watts, Moralt, and Lindley. This 
latter gentleman, this universally admired mn § unrival- 





led professor, to indulge the whim of some one, was 
displaced, in this quartett, from his usual situation in 
the orchestra, to a seat on the opposite side; which 
act of changing places, desks, and seats oceupied so 
long a period, (a delay which invariably puts an 
audience out of humour,) that we lament to narrate 
that which is of rare occurrence at a Philharmonic 
Concert, namely, a hiss! and which could be by 
no means attributed to any other cause. The 
performance, however, was so masterly as to 
compensate for that, as well as for Paesiello’s 
poor duet, and charmed the whole assemblage. It was 
the well known quartetto in F, (the 2nd of his two op. 
80,) and nearly the last he composed, not a very aif 
cult one, but upon the present occasion so exquisitely 
well performed as to receive the most unanimous ap- 
probation ; and, as a composition for four-stringed in- 
struments, perhaps, it stands unequalled for pathos, sim- 
plicity, and sentiment. 

The commencement of the first movement is of that 
sweet cantabile character, that no person, educated or 
uneducated in music, can hear it well played in 
tune, without being sensibly delighted. The meuuet is 
so playful, and the subsequent trio so elegant and po- 
lished, that all descriptions of auditors must be pleased, 
and, as aptly and energetically exclaimed in our i 
by an eminent Professor, ‘ No panegyric can be too 
laudatory to. do justice to its excellencies, and to the 
rt mind that produced it.’ The flowing calmness 
of the andante was a little deteriorated by being exe- 
cuted rather too quickly ; but it still received the best 
of all applause, the quiet hum and murmar of appro- 
bation, rather than the clapping of hands, or shouting 
of voices. The finale is a playful bagatelle, and was 
received accordingly ; not but that the various worki 
of its theme exhibit considerable.ingenuity, but it 
not of the noble character that ades the previous 
movements. ! , ’ 

No. 9, ‘Terzetto, ‘Cosa sento,’ Madame Caradori 
Allan, Signor Begrez, and Signor Pellegrini. This well- 
known trio from Mozart’s ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,’ was 
well performed and received; but, wanting novelty, 
(however excellent and valued;) failed te excite much 
interest, or elicit much applause; and Cherubini’s clever, 
but clamorous dramatic overture, ‘ Des A y 
formed an appropriate conclusion, while some of the 
audience left the room to seek their carriages, a want 
of taste we never expected to have seen exhibited by. any 
part of the enlightened dilettanti composing a Philhar- 
monic audience. 





ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 


Mr. Westmacott on Sculpture.—The Armour of Pyrrhus. 


Tue lecture read by Mr. Westmacott on Monday 
evening, formed his concluding discourse for the sea- 
son. The subject he has reserved for this occasion was 
the important one of composition considered as divided 
into two branches, mechanical and mental, with the 
three subdivisions of simple, columnar, and pyramidial. 
Mechanical composition was defined to be the mere 
arrangement of the form according to rules deduced 
from observation of the operations of nature, in the posi- 
tions or motions of figures, or of parts of figures. Mental 
composition was described to consist in the adaptation 
of the forms to the character, and in the distribution 
of the matter suggested by the invention. On the sub- 
ject of composition in general, it was observed, that 
the same precepts were applicable both to sculpture 
and painting ; but that the former was confined with- 
in a narrower range than the latter, and was subject 
to rules which it might be competent to the sister art 
to overstep. The very nature and character of his art 
require the sculptor to confine himself to the simplest 
mode of expression, and to avoid whatever has a ten- 
dency to complication. This precept vas enforced by 
reference to the constant practice of the Greeks, who 
in their subjects were studious to choose such moments 
of action as would least interfere with the beauty of 
form and expression, as would be least affected in 
point of truth by the necessity of preserving sim- 
plicity, and that degree of tranquillity which ‘consti- 
tutes an essential in the beautiful. Hence violent ac- 
tion or passion are unsuitable to the sculptor ; he trans- 
gresses one of the fundamental rules of his art in at- 
tempting to express them.- On the same principle, 
whatever is common or vulgar, is still more care- 
fully to be avoided. . 

In treating of the subdivisions of composition, the 
simple was described to be the mode of representing 
the single figure: of the columnar, an instance was 
adduced in the beautiful group of Cupid and Psyche, 
with which the public are familiar, through the multi- 
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plied casts of it. The pyramidal subdivision gave oc- 


casion for a luminous and interesting comment on the 
Laocoon. The other principal works referred to, in 
illustration of this lecture, were ‘The Youth extracting 
a thorn from his foot,’ ‘ The: Wrestlers of the Florentine 

. ©The Phigalian Basreliefs,’ some Greek 
sculpture of the same class from the Museum of the 
Capitol, ‘The Apollo Belvidere,’ and some bronze 
figures in the possession of the Chevalier Brinsted, 
and which, there are strong grounds for supposing, 
have formed parts of the armour of Phyrrus, lost in 
his first battle with the Romans. 


These interesting fragments form a novel subject, 
and we shall therefore pass ever the other examples, re- 
ferred to by Mr. Wéstmacott, as matter already exhaust- 
ed, and on which all that can be said has been often re- 
peated, and confine ourselve to the armour of Pyrrbus. 

We were ourselves favoured by the Chevalier Brin- 
sted, on his visit to London last , with a sight of 
these most precious relics, which have the double value 
so desirable in ‘ancient monuments, of being most 
curious as antiqués, and, beyond all price as specimens 
of excellence in art. Of the interest attached to them 
from mere association, much, of course, depends on 
the circumstances which render probable or otherwise, 
the fact of their being the identical armour of the King 
of Epirus. The evidence in favour of their identity, 
though circumstantial, is, in our opinion, conclusive. 
The first meeting between Pyrrhus and the Roman army 
was on the banks of the river Sirus, between Heraclea 
and Pandosia. Pyrrhus, we are told by Plutarch, was 
distinguished by the beauty and lustre of his armour, 
which was of very excellent workmanship. This ar- 
mour he put off during the action, finding it made him 
a mark at which unusual efforts were directed by 
the enemy, and increased more than was prudent in 
a commander, his personal danger. He exchanged his 
robe and armour, therefore, with his friend Megacles, 
who paid dearly for the honour. Megacles soon fell, 
and his death,under the supposition that the king 
himself was slain, was a cause of exultation to the Ro- 
mans, and of consternation to the Greeks, until 
Pyrrhus, uncovering his head, convinced his own army 
that he was still ative. ‘The helmet and robe of Pyrrhus 
were carried off by the Roman who had slain Megacles. 
What became:of the rest of the armour, we are not 
told ; it is but fair, therefore, toinfer that it lay un- 
covered on the field. The fragments possessed by the 
Chevalier Bronsted were found near the banks of the 
Syrus, between Heraclea and Grumentum, the site of 
the battle between Pyrrhus and Levinus; a circum- 
stance, however, which would go but little way in 
establishing ‘their identity as parts of the lost ar- 
mour of Pyrrhus, did not the relics contain in 
themselves grounds for concluding that they be- 
longed to the King. The splendour of the material, 
which was bronze gilt, but far more the exquisite- 
ness of the workmanship,—and in this respect we have 
the coneurrence of Mr. Westmacott in saying, that they 
rank among the finest specimens of design and execu- 
tion in existencte,—were such as, even in those days, 
in which the arts‘ were in so flourishing a condition, 
could not have belonged to any mean personage, hardly 
to one less exalted than a king. The strongest corro- 
boration of the supposition that these beautiful specimens 
formed part of the armour of Pyrrhus, is furnished by 
the subjects ted on them, These are combats 
between ‘the two sons of Telamon, Ajax and Teucer, 
with Amazons. We need not remind our readers, that 
these heroes were, with Achilles, of the family of the 
acides, nor insist on the probability which here na- 
turally suggests itself, that these morsels were portions 
of the armour in which the exploits of the Aacides, the 
family of Pyrrhus, were represented ; and that these frag- 
ments, which, of the decorated members of the suit, form 
the least important, were tle companions of other orna- 

i mich, doubt, the death of Penthesilea by 

itis, was sculptured. The Bronzes were 

found in a small ruin near the river, in 1820. They 
stituted the xepévai, the pectoralia of the Romans, 
the ornamental coverings ‘to the parts On each side of 
the chest, where the yéaAov, or breast-jilate, was fas- 
tened to, the shoulder-straps, which connected it with 
the part of the cuirass which covered the back: 


As we have sees ly observed, these bronzes are of 
exquisite } nansbip ;.they are in the very finest 
aban perfect style of art, In the treatment of the 
two figures of Ajax and, Teucer is to be discerned 
that re adaptation of form atid accessories to 
the ion of the character of the jndividual repre- 
sented, for puch Greek art is so distinguished. e 

ion is highly interesting also in a mechanical 
point of view ; as throwing light on the nianner in 
this kind were manufactured. The 





figures were first raised, by beating out of the plate of 
metal, then finished with the minutest care by means of 
a sharp instrument. Traces of the gilding are still ob- 
servable. The drawings exhibited by Mr. Westmacott, 
on larger dimensions than the originals, which are not 
above four inches in length, ap to be executed 
with | ays spirit, discrimination, and fidelity, and full 
justified our recollection of the excellence of the wo: 
of which they were copies. 
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INFLUENCE OF. THE. SoyTH AMERICAN CLIMATE 
ON THE DomEsTIc ANIMALS OF THE OLD WorLD.— 
The Hvog.—This animal, when transported to the 
warm valleys ot South America, from which it roams 
into the woods, and subsists chiefly upon fruit, speedily 
loses its domestic character, and acquires that of the 
wild boar. It was. conveyed from Eu in 1493, 
and is found in great numbers between the 15th deg. 
of northern, and 45th deg. of southern latitude. 

The Cow—When transferred to South America, re- 
quires a considerable quantity of salt to be mixed with 
her food. If this article be regularly and abundantly 
disseminated through it, these animals are singularly 
punctual in returning to their homes ; but, if it be 
omitted, they run away altogether, and become wild. 
There is some difference in the size of the udder under 
the climate of Colombia, where the milk is less esteemed 
than in Europe. 

The Ass—Is not perceptibly affected by change of 
country, either in his conformation or mode of life. In 
those parts where he is over-worked and badly fed, his 
form is injured, though he does not undergo any alte- 
ration in his domestic habits. 

The Horse.—The effect produced upon this animal is 
very striking ; the woods afford him an abundance of 
chesnuts, and his skin quickly assumes one of the pe- 
culiar characteristics of wild animals ; his colour be- 
comes indicative of the food on which he subsists, and 
few instances are known where that colour is not a 
chesnut-brown. A short gallop is the favourite pace 
of the Columbian, who accustoms him to it from his 
earliest years, and by this means renders it as familiar 
to him as the trot is to the European horse. 

The Dog—Does not undergo any change. 

The Sheep.—I\n temperate climes this animal succeeds 
quite as kindly as in Europe, and does not betray the 
slightest disposition to shake off his subjection to a 
human master; but, under hotter skies, it becomes a 
difficult task to preserve him in a domestic state. The 
wool is of slower growth, though this defect is not very 
perceptible, if he be shorn at proper seasons ; but, if this 
be neglected, nature turns shearer, and eases him of his 
burthen, though he does not renovate his fleece, but 
provides him with a coat of fine, short, flat hair, similar 
to that of the goat under the same sky. 


The Goat.—Though, in the Old World, this creature 
is an inhabitant of mountainous districts, yet, upon be- 
ing transported to the other side of the Atlantic, its fa- 
vourite haunts are the warm valleys between the Cordil- 
leras, instead of mountains and elevated plains. It re- 
sembles the cow, in respect of the other changes to 
which it becomes liable. 


CotumB1A.—From the official ‘ Noticia sobre la 
Geographia Politica de Colombia,’ we glean that the 
superficial extent of this state is 91,950 square leagues ; 
an area equivalent to one-third of Europe, five 
times larger than the Iberian Peninsula, nine times 
more extensive. than the British Isles, and within 600 
leagues as large as Mexico and Guatemala put together. 
The compiler of this notice is at variance with other 
authorities on the subject of its population, which he 
estimates at 2,700,000 ; whilst the Minister of the Inte- 
rior has stated it at 2,379,888 on one occasion, and at 
2,717,142 on another. This last enumeration, he ob- 
served, is independent of 200,000 wild Indians. Salazar, 
on the other hand, computes the same ‘population at 
3,000,000, inclusive of the Indians. As M. Restrepo, 
the Minister, when he made the first statement of 
2,379,888 remarked, that that number was under-rated, 
because the inhabitants in many districts refused to 
make any returns from their fears of an impending 
poll-tax, it may reasonably be concluded that the total 
number of the inhabitants of Columbia is rather above 
than below 2,900,000. Of these, he adds, 

The Whites are, 1,234,000 Free Mulattos, 615,000 
Natives 915,000 Slaves - 16,000 

Tue Krncpom oF Prussta.—Increase of population 
is one of the natural effects of a mild and enlightened 

of it; and, in this point of view, the 


system of governmen 
subsequent statement bears an honourable testimony to 





the absence of misrule in the dominions of the House 





of Brandenburg. 
1820 §©477,727 + 305,064 += 171,763 iio 
1821 485,119 310,697 174,422 11,447,586 
1822 492,626 315,505 177,121 11,64, 
1823 500,248 320,385 179,868 11,804,570 
1824 507,988 325,343 182,645 11,987,215 
1825 515,849 330,378 185,471 12,172, 
1826 523,829 335,489 188,340 12,361,026 
1927 531,934 340,682 191,252 12,552,277 
1,450,877 


It appears, therefore, that the population of the 
Prussian monarchy has experienced an increase of 
1,450,887 souls during the short period of eight years ; 
and of these 703,169 constituted that increase in the 
first four, and 747,708 im the Jast four years. 

The following is a classification of the ages of the 
persons who died in 1827 : 


Before completion of the first year, 79,853* 





Between Istand Sthyear - - 59,600 

5th and }0th ~~ - - 17,626 
l0thand 4th - - - 6, 

4th and 20th - - - 8,585 

20th and3eth =. - - 18,889 

30thand40th - - ~- 18,473 

40th and 50th =~ - - 22,616 

5soth and 60th =. - - 27,969 

6oth and 70th = - . - 85,364 

70th and - : > 30,905 

80th and Sd . - 13,064 

Of upwards of 90 years - - 2,019 

Total, 340,682 


* Besides 16,726 still-born children. 
Tue Danisu Possesstons.—Their population, in 
oe year 1827, is officially stated to have been as fol- 
OWS : 


Denmark Proper - -~ - - 1,521,278 
Holstein - - - - 374,745 
Lauenburg - - - 35,680 
Iceland - - ~ - - - 49,826 
Greenland and the Faro Islands - 11,240 
West Indian Colonies - «.. =» 46,690 


Total, 2,039,459 
Including Guinea and the eastern’ possessions of 
Denmark, her whole population is about 2,100,000. 
That of Copenhagen is 104,674. The contivental clergy 
consist of 1600 persons; but, with the addition of 
nant the Faro Islands, and foreign colonies, of 
1900. 





THE DRAMA. 


King's Theatre. 

* I Missicant’ was not produced at this theatre. Oh ! 
M. Laporte! The bills inform us that it will appear 
to night, (‘Tuesday,) but the infidelity of managers is 
really plus quam punica. One act of the ‘ Conte Ori,’ 
and the second of ‘ La Donna del Lago,’ was produced 
in place of the promised opera. 


Drury Lane. 

When Bassanio made choice of his Casket, Portia 
was kind enough to direct that his deliberations should 
be assisted by sweet music!’ Unfortunately, when Mr. 
Price attended the opening Of his Casket, or in plain 
language, the rehearsal of the new: opera, this accom- 
paniment was wanting, which accounts for his having 
unfortunately determined to accept a composition which, 
to the sincere regret of all of: its -well-wishers, was 
damned on the first night of its ‘appearance. 


Covent Garden, 

We proceed, according to promise, to give a more 
detailed account of the opera of ‘ The Muid of Judah,’ 
which appears likely to be yer popular. It is founded 
upon a part of the novel of ‘ Ivanhoe,’ and embraces 
the whole story of Rebeeca’s persecution by the Tem- 
plar De Bois Guilbert, from her first reception at Ro- 
therwood to the closing scene at Templestow, her trial 
for sorcery, condemnation, and rescue by Ivanhoe. 
This very interesting story is made the vehicle for 
some of the music of Rossini’s newest and most beau- 
tifal operas ; for the arrangement of which M. Lacy 
deserves the highest praise. The overture, which is 
from’ * Semiramide,” is admirably played, and fully 
merits the applause with which it is received. Of 
course our readers will scarcely require us to give any 
analysis of the piece, for the novel has been tolerably 
closely followed; and who is ignorant of the novel ? 
Among the pieces of music which struck us as particu- 
larly beautiful, are a drinking song, sung by Mr. H. 
Phillips, as Cedric, and a chorus of Saxons, of a v 
remarkable and characteristic nature ;- and a chaunt of 
Miss Paton’s (the Rebecca of the piece) describing her 
escape from De Bois Guilbert. é quartett at the 
end of the first act, between Miss Paton and Messrs. 
Phillips, Wood, and Stansbury, is also extremely beau- 
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tiful. But, perhaps, the most remarkable of 
music in the whole opera is a quartette in Re third 
act; immediately upon ‘the condemnation of Rebecca ; 
this is sung by Miss Paton, Messrs. Wood, Stansbury, 
and B. Taylor ; and we cannot refrain from thanking 
Miss Paton e for the exquisite feeling which 
she displays in it. The fault of the vocal music we 
think generally to be in the quantity of words which are 
forced into the air, and which necessarily break up 
very much the softness and continuous flow of the 
music; and this fault we find very generally in the 
English adaptations of Italian music, it not being yet 
sufficiently understood in this country as it is in Italy, 
that the words are meant] to be nothing at all, and that 
the composition is the main object of attention. This 
fault is painfully evident in a song which is given to 
Mr. Wood in the third act; it is a fine martial air 
from ‘ Pietro l’eremita ; but such a number of words 
are to be that its real effect is quite lost; and the 
singer, we should think, seriously incommoded by it. 
Perhaps if Miss Paton’s songs had been a little less 
florid on one or two occasions, it would have added to 
ithe good effect of the opera. Upon the whole, we have 
‘been highly pleased with this piece, the splendid deco- 
ations and strong interest of which will not fail to 
wender it very attractive : the execution is generally very 

; but particular praise must be paid to Miss Pa- 
ton for her admirable singing and animated acting, 
which we do not hesitate in asserting, to be of the 
highest class, especially throughout the whole of the 
scenes of the trial, condemnation, and ordeal by battle : 
and to Mr. Phillips also, both as an actor anda singer; 
the spirited manner in which he entered into the feel- 
ing of his part, has made us desirous of seeing him in 
other characters. } 


English Opera House. 

The ‘ Malade Imaginaire,’ acted at this theatre last 
night, is inseparably associated in our minds with the 
most melancholy event recorded in the theatrical annals 
of any country. It must-be-difficult, we think, for a 
French actor, even of less genius than M. Perlet, 
to approach that scene of this excellent farce, which 
was the closing one of its author’s life, without 
a feeling rather at variance with the general spirit 
-of the character he has to sustain. We do not 
know whether there are any traditions respecting 
Moliére’s mode of acting in this piece or in any other ; 
but, believing as we do, that the stories respecting 
Shakspeare’s indifferent performances are altogether 
apocryphal, we sée no reason to suppose that an au- 
thor may not be able to embody his own ideas as well 
as any one else. Be this as it may, we question whe- 
ther Moliére or any other person could have given 
‘a finer or more delicate representation of ‘ The Ma- 
lade Imaginaire’ than the actor who filled that part 
last night. The more we see of M. Perlet, the more 
we are convinced of the justice and of the imper- 
fection of the general opinions we have so often 
expressed respecting him. We feel that he has all the 
powers we have attributed to him, and many more 
in reserve, which we shall not even have sounded to 
the bottom when we have seen him in all his vast 
variety of characters. We will not enter into de- 
tails respecting a performance, every part of which 
bore a stamp of the highest excellence ; but most not 
omit ‘saying, to the credit of the company at the 
English Opera House, that M. Perlet was well sup- 
ported by all his brother and sister performers, and, 
above all, by Mademoiselle St. Ange. 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 


‘ How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Notharsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’—Comus. 
I—ANIMATED NATURE. 
* And God said, let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing.’—Genesis. 


1—ANIMAL MECHANICS. 


Balancing of Eggs on a Bare Rock.—The following 
singular fact is stated by the celebrated Harvey, the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, in his inge- 
nious work ‘ De Generatione.’ A bird (Alca Pica, 
Linn.) lays only one egg, which, without making any 
nest or preparation for its reception, she deposits on 
the top of a sharp acute stone, and with such firmness 
that she can leave it and return to it with safety. If 
the egg should be removed by any means, it can never 
be replaced, and rolls thence into the sea. The spot, 
as I have said, is encrusted with a white cement, and 
the egg, as soon as it is laid, is slimed over with.a soft 
and viscous humidity, which quickly causes its adhe- 





sion to the rock, as firmly as if they had been fas- 
tened together with bars of iron. 
2.—ANIMAL ARCHITECTURE. 

ing and Summer Nests of Birds—The construc- 
tion and selected situations of the nests of birds are 
as remarkable as the variety of the materials employed 
in them; the same forms, places, and articles being 
rarely, perhaps never, found united by the different 
species, which, we should suppose, similar necessities 
would direct to a uniform provision. Birds that build 
early in the spring seem to require warmth and shelter 
for their young, and the blackbird and the thrush line 
their nests with a plaster of loam perfectly excluding, 
by these cottage-like walls, the keen icy gales of our 
opening year ; yet, should accidents bereave the parents 
of their first hopes, they will construct another, even 
when summer is far advanced, upon the model of their 
first erection, and with the same precautions against 
severe weather, when all necessity for such provision 
has ceased, and the usual temperature of the season 
rather requiring coolness and a free circulation of air. 
The house sparrow will commonly build four or five 
times in the year, and in a variety of situations, under 
the warm eaves of our houses and our sheds, the branch 
of the clustered fir, or the thick tall hedge that bounds 
our garden, &c.; in all which places, and without the 
least consideration of site or season, it will collect a 
great mass of straws and hay, and gather a profusion 
of feathers from the poultry-yard to line its nest. The 
cradle for its young, whether under our tiles in March 
or in July, when the parent bird is panting in the 
common heat of the atmosphere, has the same provi- 
sion made to afford warmth to the brood ; yet this is a 
bird that is little affected by any of the extremes of our 
climate. 

3.—ANIMAL ETHICS. 

Instincts of the Missel Thrush—The missel thrush 
(turdus visivorus) is a wild and wary bird, keeping 
generally in open fields and commons, heaths, and un- 
frequented places, feeding upon worms and _ insects. 
In severe weather it approaches our plantations and 
shrubberies to feed on the berry of the mistletoe, the 
ivy, or the scarlet fruit of the holly, or the yew; and, 
should the redwing or the fieldfare presume to partake 
of these with it, we are sure to hear its voice in clat- 
tering and contention with the intruders, until it 
drives them from the place, though it watches and 
attends, notwithstanding, to its own safety. In April, 
it begins to prepare its nest. This is large and so 
openly placed, as would, if built in the copse, infallibly 
expose it to the plunder of the magpie and the crow, 
which at this season prey upon the eggs of every nest 
they can find. To avoid this evil, it resorts to our 
gardens and our orchards, seeking protection from 
man, near whose haunts those rapacious plunderers 
are careful of approaching; yet they will at times 
attempt to seize upon its eggs even there, when the 
thrush attacks them and drives them away with a 
hawk-like fury ; and the noisy warfare of the contend - 
ing parties occasionally draws our attention to them. 
The call of the young birds to their parents for food is 
unusually disagreeable, and reminds us of the croak of 
a frog. The brood being reared, it becomes again a 
shy and wild creature, abandons our homesteads, 
and returns to its solitudes and heaths. 

4.—ConcHOLOGY. 

A Shower of Snails near Bristol—In the south of 
England, a little banded snail.(helix virgata) is a very 
common species on most of the arid maritime pas- 
tures, and the sheep-downs of many inland places. It 
happened, from some unknown cause, that those inha- 
biting a dry field in a parish near Bristol, were, in one 
season, a few years ago, greatly increased, so as to 
become an object of notice to a few, then to more, till 
at length this accumulation was noised about as‘ a su- 
pernatural eyent. The field was visited by hundreds 
daily from neighbouring villages and distant towns. 
People who could not attend purchased the snails at a 
halfpenny each; and there were persons who made 
five shillings a day by the sale of them. As this in- 
crease of the creature was certainly not to be accounted 
for, some had the impudence to assert that they had 
wituessed their fall from the clouds; and many de- 
clared their belief that some great public or private 
misfortune was indicated by it. The proprietor of the 
field being supposed not to maintain the same senti- 
ments as the commonalty upon a political circum- 
stance, which at that moment greatly agitated the 
country, it was considered as a manifestation of 
heavenly displeasure, precursive of malady, misfor- 
tune, death. However, autumn came, these snails re- 
tired to their holes in the banks, and the worthy man 
lived on—and long may he live, esteemed and respected 
by all, unscathed by snails or misfortunes, 





5.—ENTOMOLOGY. 


The Ghost Moth—The Moth known to collectors by 
the name of the ghost, (Hepia/us humuli,) has a singu- 
lar habit when on the wing, which at once dis 
it from any other moth. larva, which produces this 
creature, is hidden in the ground du 
winter : the fly being formed in the of May, and 
soon rising from the soil, then commences its short 
career. At this time, one or more of them may fre- 
quently be observed under some hedge in a’ mead, or 
some low place in a damp pasture, only a few feet from 
the ground, persevering for a length of time together 
in a very irregular flight, rising and falling, aud bal- 
ancing ubout in a s not exceeding a x faille in 
circumference, an action not observable in any other— 
and fully indicating this moth. This procedure is not 
the meanless v: of the hour, but a frolicsome dance, 
the wooing of its mate, which lies concealed in the 
herbage over which it sports. The two insects are 
something similar in their general form, but - 
ferently marked. ‘The male exhibitor is known by his 
four glossy, satiny, white wings, bordered with ; 
the lady reposer has her upper wings ofa tawny yellow, 
spotted and banded with deep brown. They are very 
inert creatures, easily c ; and their existence ap- 
pears to be of very short duration, as we soon cease to 
observe them either in action or at rest. The male 
probably becomes the of every bird that feeds by 
night : his colour and his actions rendering him parti- 
cularly liable to dangers of this nature, a 
frequency with which we find his wings scattered about, 
points out the cause of death to most of them. The bat 
pursues with great avidity all those creatures that fly in 
the evening ; and, by its actions, it seems to meet with 
constant employment, and has greater probability of 
success than some insectivorous birds that feed by day, 
as all the myriads which abound at this time are 
sole prey of itself and a few nocturnal ramblers. From 
this singular flight in the twilight hour, haunting, as it 
were, one particular spot, the fancy of some collector, 
considering it as a spectre-like action, named it the 
‘Ghost Moth.’ This Ghost Moth discharges her 
in a very singular manner, and frequently immedi 
upon capture, not delibera' producing them, but 
dismissing them from the ovi in rapid succession, 
until it is exhausted, by a slight elastic force that‘con- 
veys them clear from the abdomen. They are'perfectly 
dry and unadhesive. 

6.—OpuioLoey. 

Eggs of the Common Snake-—The common 
snake (coluber natrix) usually deposits its ut 
midsummer, in dung or compost heaps. “They are 
larger than the eggs of a sparrow, obtuse at each end, 
of a very pale yellow colour, feeling tough and soft 
like little bags of some gelatinous substance. The in- 
ome part conateta of a glareous matter like that of > 

en, enveloping young snake imperfect, 
eyes and nose sufficiently defined. Snakes mg pto- 
trude their eggs singly, but probably all at one time, 
as they preserve no regular disposition of them, but 
place them in a promiscuous heap. At.the time of 
protrusion, they appear to be surrounded with a 
clammy substance, which, drying in the air, leaves the 
mass of eggs united, as if re r. As many 
as forty eggs have been found in these deposits; yet, 
notwithstanding such provisions for multitudes, the 
snake, generally speaking, is not a very common 
animal. 
7.—SAURIOLOGY. 

The Water Newt.—Water, in a state of rest,. over de- 
cayed and putrescent vegetable matter, is peculiarly 
favourable for the residence of many of the insect 
world. The eggs that are lodged there remain undis- 
turbed by the agitation of the element, and the young 
produced from them, or deposited there by viviparous 
creatures, remain in quiet, tolerably secure from acci- 
dental injuries ; but there are natural causes which 
render apparent asylums the field of ravenous- 
ness and of death. To these places resort many of 
those voracious insects, and other creatures which prey 
upon the smaller and helpless; for all created 
seem subordinate to some more powerful or irresi 
agents, from the hardly visible atom that floats in the 

1, to man, who claims and commands the earth as 
is own. But we have no animal that seems to com- 
mit greater destruction in these than the com- 
mon newt (lacertus aquaticus). In some of these well- 
stored magazines, this reptile will to a large size, 
and become — warty, meee with 
tion ; feeding ag = | upon the unresisting beings 
that abound in those dark waters wherein it to 


reside. It will take a worm from the hook of those 
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the spring of the ycar may be seen drawing them up 
by fishing lines, a very extraordinary figure, having a 
small shell-fish (tellina cornea) attached to one or all 
of itgfeet ; the toes of the newt having been acciden- 
tally introduced into the gaping shell, in its progress on 
the mud at the bottom of the pool, or designedly put in 
for the perey of seizure, when the animal inhabitant 
closed the valves and entrapped the toes. But, from 
whatever cause these shells became fixed, when the 
animal is drawn up hanging and wriggling with its 
toes fettered all round, it affords a very unusual and 
strange appearance. 
8.—ICHTHYOLOGY. 

Migrations of Salmon.—The common salmon (salmo 
salar) leaves the sea, and ascends the rivers throughout 
the summer season. Having reached the suitable sta- 
tion, it pairs, and, in company, proceeds to excavate a 
furrow in the gravelly bed of the shallow or running 
water, at the top or bottom of the deeper pools. Into 
this furrow the milt and roe are simultaneously depo- 
sited and covered. This operation ovcupies nearly a 
fortnight. The eggs sometimes amount to 20,000. 
When the fish have spawned, or beeome kelts, they 
betake themselves to the deep pools, and then proceed 
to the sea, the males commencing the journey earlier 
than the females. Their favourite food in the sea is 
the sand-eel. The fry leave the spawning groove 
about March, retire to pools, and proceed, according 
to circumstances, in myriads along the easy water, at 
the margin of the river, with their heeds against the 
stream, until they reach the tide in the estuary, where, 
like the kelts, which frequently go down at the same 
time, they retire to the deepest part of the channel, 
and disappear in the sea. ese samlets, smoults, or 
smouts, are regarded by many as re-appearing in the 
estuaries a few months afterwards in the character of 
gtilses, of from three to nine pounds weight, according 
to the lateness of the season. 

9.—ORNITHOLOGY. 

Stratagems. of the Tom Tit.—The wiles and stra- 
tagems of every creature are deserving of attention, 
because are, for the most part, the impulse of the 
weak and feeble, instinctive efforts to preserve their 
own existence, or more generally to secure, or defend, 
that of their offspring. Few are able to effect these 
objects by bodily power ; but all creatures, probably, 
exert a faculty of some kind to ward off injury from 
their young, though not observed by, or manifested to 
us. is poor little blue tom-tit, which has neither 
beak, claws, nor any portion of strength to defend 
itself from the weakest assailant, will, nevertheless, 
make trial by menace to scare the intruder from its 
nest. It builds almost universally in the hole of a 
wall, or a tree ; and its size enables it to creep through 
so small a crevice, that.it is pretty well secured from 
all annoyances but those of bird-nesting boys; and 
these little plunderers the sitting-bird endeavours to 
scare away by hissing and puffing in a very extraor- 
dinary manner from the bottom of the hole, as soon as 
a finger is introduced, and so perfectly unlike the usual 
voice of a bird, that many a young intruder is de- 
terred from prosecuting any farther search, lest he 
should rouse the vengeance of some snake or adder. 

10.—Mazo.ocy. 

The Hedge-Hog.—Notwithstanding all the persecu- 
tions from prejudice and wantonness to which the 
hedge-hog (Erinaceus Europzus) is exposed, it is yet 
common with us; sleeping by day in a bed of leaves 
and moss, under the cover of a very thick bramble or 
furze-bush, and at times in some hollow stump of a 
tree. It creeps out in the summer evenings; and, run- 
ning about with more agility than its dull appearance 
promises, feeds on dew-worms and beetles, which it 
finds among the herbage, but retires with trepidation 
at the approach of man. In the autumn, crabs, haws, 
and the common fruits of the hedge constitute its diet. 
In the winter, covering itself deeply in moss and leaves, 
it sleeps during the severe weather; and, when drawn 
out of its bed, scarcely any thing of the creature is to 
be observed, it exhibiting only a ball of leaves, which 
it seems to attach to its spines by repeatedly rolling 
itself round its nest. Thus comfortably invested, it 
suffers little from the season. Some strong smell must 
proceed from this animal, as we find it frequently with 
our sporting dogs, even in this state ; and every village 
boy with his cur detects the haunt of the poor hedge- 
hog, and as assuredly worries and kills him. Killing 
every thing, and cruelty, are the common vices of the 
ignorant ; and unresisting innocence becomes the ready 
victim to prejudice or power. The snake, the blind- 
worm, and the toad, are all indiscriminately destroyed 
as venomous animals whenever found ; and it is well 
for the last-mentioned poor animal, which Boyle says 





* lives on poison, and is all venom,” if prolonged suf- 
ferings do not finish its being; but even we, who 
should know better, yet give rewards for the wretched 
urchin’s head ! that very ancient prejudice of its draw- 
ing milk from the udders of resting cows being still 
entertained, without any consideration of its impracti- 
cability from the smallness of the hedge-hog’s mouth ; 
and so deeply is this character associated with the 
name, that we believe no argument would persuade to 
the contrary, or remonstrance avail with our idle boys, 
to spare the life of this most harmless and least obtru- 
sive creature in existence. Hedge-hogs were formerly 
an article of food ; but this diet was pronounced to be 
dry, and not nutritive, ‘ because he putteth forth so 
many prickles.’ All plants producing thorns, or tend- 
ing to any roughness, were considered to be of a dry- 
ing nature ; and, upon this foundation, the ashes of 
the hedge-hog were administered as a ‘ great desicca- 
tive of fistulas.’ 





ERRATA in No. 73. 


Page 156, Col. 2, for von der Dicken, read von der Decken. 
Page 156, Col. 2. 45, for three hundred individuals, read three 
thousand individuals. 
Page - Coil. 3, 1. 11, for petty counsellor, read privy coun- 
r 


or. 
Page 157, Col. 1, for 505,528 fir. 49,6721. read, 595,523 fl. or 
49,6272. . 
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Friendly Advice to my Poor Neighbours, in a Series of Cot- 
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Cyril Thornton, 2d edition, 3 vols,, 12mo., 21s. 
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the m, Proprietors of East 
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2 Therm. | Barom. . Prevailing. 
i March. A.M. P.M.\at Noon. Winds. | Weather Clouds. 
xo 
#'g|Mon. 9/454 424 | 29. 75 |(WtoNW/Fair Cl. | Cumulus, 
ry | . 10/99 40 | 29. 67 | N.E. | Ditto. Ditto. 
5S ;|Wed. 11/87 32 | 29. 67 |NEto E.| Ditto. Ditto. 
= =|Thur, 12/396 35 | 29.55 | £. | Ditto. |Cirrostratus 
g <!Frid. 13/38 3 29. 45 [NE high] Ditto, Ditto. 
Bs |Sat. 14/37 33 | 29. 62 | N.W. | Ditto, Ditto. 
£ €/Sun 15 {32 32 | 29. 68 | N.E. | Clear. | Cumulus. 
Nights and mornings frosty di the week. 
Highest temperature at noon, 423°. 
As ical Observations. 
Mercury stationary on Friday. 
Venus in Aphelio on Friday. 
Venus’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 7° 33’ in Pisces. 
Jupiter’s ditto ditto 14° 49! in . 
Saturn’s ditto ditto 27° 35’ in Cancer. 
Sun’s ditto ditto 24° 40’ in Pisces. 


Length of day on Sunday, 11 h. 46 min. Increased, 5 h. 2m. 
Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2/ 28” plus. Logarithmic 
num. of distance, 9.99782. 


ATIONAL REPOSITORY, CHARING.- 

CROSS.—Patron—The KING.—The EXHIBITIONS of 
the New and Improved Productions of the Artisans and Ma 
pufacturers of the United Kingdom, IS OPEN, and will con- 
tinue open daily until further notice.—Admission, 1s. ; Cata- 


logue, 1s.—By order, 
— " T. S. TULL, Secretary. 





E. Fi , Esq. J. Malcolmson, Esq.T. Wilkinson, Esq. 

Major T. Fawssett J. Murdoch, Esq. J. Woolmore, Esq. 

Joseph Foskett, Esq.M. Montefiore, Esq. J.S.Winstanley,Esq. 

Licut-Col, Edward G.B. Nixon, Bod, Re "Williams, ma 
W. Forman J. Olive, Esq. M.P. _ 

I. L. Goldsmith, Esq.W. W. Prescott, Esq. W. Wadbrook, Esq. 

John Hunter, Esq. 8S. M‘Morris, Esq. F. Whiting, Esq. 

D. Robertson, Esq. Sir F.M.OmmanneySimeon Warner, Esq. 

Sir J. Sewell, LL.D. S. Tidswell, Esq. §M. Whiting, Esq. 

R. W. Eastwick, Esq. 


The Committe of Lieut.-Colonel Sir William Young, Bart., 
beg leave to draw the attention of the Pro; to the strong 
gpounds upon which he solicits their en ne the pre- 
sent vacancy in the East India Direction. 

They consist in a long course of mili servic: form: 
in the Honourable Company’s Army in Indien Doth ie the Field 
and in Garrison , and which, in repeated instances, have ob- 
tained for him the marked approbation of the distinguished 
officers under whose command he acted. 

Sir William Young entered the army as a Cadet of Infantry 
in the year 1783, and on his arrival at Bombay, joined the Eu- 
ropean Regiment, which served under Sir Robert Aber- 
cromby, G. C. B. before Seringapatam in 1792.—He was then 
appointed to the Grenadier Battalion, one of the most dis- 
tinguished corps on the establishment, commanded by Co- 
lone] Gore, and was employed in the rednetion of the Dutch 
settlements in Malabar; also at the capture of Columbo and 
its Dependencies in 1795 ; and throughout the Cingaleze War, 
in which he commanded four companies of grenadiers ; at the 
expiration of which service, he received the thanks of General 
De M 





TO THE PROPRIETORS OF EAST INDIA STOCK. 
LapiIgs AND GENTLEMEN, ’ 
HE VACANCY which has taken place in the 
Direction of your Affairs, by the resignation of Sir 
George Abercrombie Robinson, Bart., affords me an opportu- 
nity of again addressing you. 

I beg to return my grateful acknowledgments for the very 

flattering reception I have hitherto met with, and to acquaint 
you, that it is my intention to offer myself for the honour of 
your Suffrages on an early occasion. 
I shall have the honour of paying my personal respects to 
you as soon as possible. In the meantime I earnestly request 
the continued exertions of my friends for the accomplishment 
of the important object I have in view. 

I have the honour to be, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
JOHN FORBES. 

No. 15, Harley-street, March 4, 1829. 

TO THE PROPRIETORS OF EAST INDIA STOCK. 

Lapigs AND GENTLEMEN, : W é 

N consequence of the resignation of Sir George 
Abercrombie Robinson, Bart., and in pursuance of my 
Address to you of the 26th July, 1827, I beg leave to offer my- 
self ‘as a CANDIDATE forthe VACANT SEAT in the EAST 
INDIA DIRECTION. : ‘ 

Considering the very powerful support with which I was 
honoured at the last Ballot, and being now assured of the 
additional suffrages of many Proprietors of great influence, I 
feel warranted in entertaining the most conlaent expectation 
of success. 

Grateful for the kindness I have already experienced, and 
soliciting a continuance of your support, I beg to assure you, 
that when through your favour I am placed in the honourable 
situation to which I aspire, it shall be my study to perform the 
duties of it faithfully and independently, 

1 have the ee Ladies and Gen- 
th ur most an 

oe WILLIAM YOUNG. 


24, Upper Wimpole-street, Merch 4, 1829, 








» and the Honourable Frederick North, Governor 
of Ceylon. 

In 1797, he was attached to the Staff of Colonel Dow, then 
in charge of the disturbed districts in Malabar, during an ar- 
duous and destructive service of two years, when he was com- 
pelled, by ill health, to return to England,—and again went 
outin 1802, at the commencement of the war with Scindeah 
and Holkar, when he was appointed to the Bombay Staff by 
the Honourable Governor Duncan ; and employed during the 
arduous contest in the Deccan, in ig and forwarding 
supplies for the army, under the command of the Duke of 
Wellington, for which service His Grace was pleased to ex- 
press his high satisfaction ;—at this period he was also ho- 
noured with the approbation of the Governor in Council,—of 
General Nicolls, the Commander in Chief at Bombay,—and o 
Sir Barry Close, Bart., the Political Resident at Poonah. 

In a later period of his service, he had the merit of suggest- 
ing and organising a most efficient plan for recruiting the 
Native army, which was adopted by the Government, and 
acted upon with extensive and important results. 

In 1805, he was honoured with the favourable recommenda- 
tion of the Military Board, in a letter to the Government of 
Bombay, forwarded to the Honourable Court of Directors, by 
which their attention was drawn to ‘the important and ac- 
knowledged services performed by him, during a period which 
demanded all possible energy in the promotion of the public 
interest ;*—and on which the Honourable Court were pleased 
te express their entire approbation, in a dispatch to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay : on the Staff of which Establishment he re- 
mained, until he finally quitted India. 

On these recorded grounds, establishing Lient.-Colonel Sir 
William Young’s long, able, and faithful services, the Com- 
mittee pledge themselves to support Sir William Young, and 
most strongly recommend him to the favourable notice of the 
Proprietors, at the approaching Election. 

JOHN WARD, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

N.B.—The Election will take place on Friday the 20th in- 
stant, when the attendance of Sir William Young's friends is 
earnestly requested at the ballot, 
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In TRAVEL.” Sis. 6d. 
wy marre of TRAVEL; or, Tales of Men 
and Cities. By the Author of ‘ Highways and ee. 
ECARTE ; or, The Salons of Paris. In 3 vols. post 8vo 
The SECTARIAN ; or, The Church and the Meeting- House. 
In3 es post 8vo. 


for = Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 
th seventeen folding Plates, ® 
'YNOPSIS OF PRACTICAL PERSPEC- 


TIVE, LINEAL and AERIAL. By T. H. Fis.pino, 
Teacher of ee Senior Classes at the H. E. I. C.’s 


‘This work is a valuable addition to a most important 
branch of the art to which it belongs.’—London Weekly Re- 
view, March 7. 

London : printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond- 
This day is published, 

— — andem 


SLOW ‘ERS of FANCY; exhibited in a Col- 
lection of Similes taken from various Authors, and Alpha 
betically . By Henry Scuccrss. 
Printed for Rees, Orme, as and Green. 
This day is published, price 
MAP of NUBIA, Comprising ‘the cou por? 
between the first and second Cataracts of the Nile, 
correct indi ofthe Monuments of Antiquity, 
anda plan, to a large scale, of the extensive remains on the 
Island of Philce. 
The whole from asurvey made by H. Parke and J.J. Scholes, 
Architects, in 1824 
Sold by A. Arrowsmith, 10, Soho-square ; G. and J. Carey, 
86, St. James’s-street ; C. Smith, 172, Strand ; and J. Wyld, 
5, ‘Charing Cross. 








in demy 8vo., hot-pressed, with en- 
blematical vignette on India paper, 











“BY PERMISSION.” 
R. SECRETARY PEEL’S SPEECH, on 
Thursday, 5th of March, —_ the ROMAN CATHOLIC 
RELIEL BILL. The Proprietors of the “ Mirror of Parlia- 
ment” respectfully inform the Public, that they will, in the 
course of afew days, publish at their Office, ‘‘By Permission,” 
the only revised and authentic Edition of this great Speech. 
This Speech will be sold at 52, Parliament-street ; and by 
Messrs. Longman and Co.; Ridgway and Son ; Calkin and 
Budd; Hatchard — Sons; Parbury and Allen ; Mr. Booker, 
and all other Book: 
* Mirror of amomens® Office, 52, Parliament-street, West- 
minstér, 12th of March, 1629. 





FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
is published, price 2s., the twenty-first edition of 
A NEW and EASY METHOD of LEARNING 
the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the FRENCH 
algal By Joun Perrin. Carefully revised by C. 
Gr 
Printed for Harding and Lepard; Longman, Rees, 
ey and Green, ——- a bene 7 Bows ——- 
Hurst, Coance, and Co. arvey an 4 Osta 
and Go. Harris an ; Simpkin an¢ 
Taker and Fotchir, ond Poole and Edwards ; x gel Bon pa may 
be had, the new edition of 
Dr. MAVOR’S ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the Accents 
and Quantity marked. By Dr. Carey. Price 2s. 6d. 


Tht dnt bookies an wes os 0a 


ARDING | LEPARD’S ‘CATALOGUE 
of VALUABLE BOOKS, ANCIENT and MODERN, FOR 
XIX. This Catalogue contains a most excellent 
Selection of all Books, in all Languages, and in every depart- 
ment of Literature ; a Choice Collection of Manuscripts, and 
some remarkable Specimens of Early Printing and Block 
Books, the whole in very fine condition, bound by Cuaries 
Lewis and others, with the price affixed ; to be had at No. 4, 
Pall Mall East. 
Of whom may be had the new eiition of 
DIBDIN’S INTRODUCTION to the KNOWLEDGE of the 
RARE and VALUABLE EDITION of the CLASSICS. 2 vols. 
8vo. 2i. 2s. 
The same edition beautifully printed on imperial 8vo., to 
range with the Lord Spencer’s rd e. 2vols. 61. 6s. 
DIBDIN’S LIBRARY COMPANION, or the YOUNG MAN’S 
GUIDE, and OLD MAN’S COMFORT, in the CHOICE of A 
LIBRARY. Second edition. One thick volume. 8vo. 11. 7s. 
Beautifully printed on a fine royal paper. 2vols. 54. 5s. 
INDIGESTION FROM WEAKNESS, a AND GENERAL 
DEBILITY, &c., ASTHM 
This day is published, dedicated to Sir rene sonal Carlisle, price 3s. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the peculiar 
TONIC PROPERTIES of the ROUND-LEAF CORNEL 
(Cornus Circinata) ; with full Directions for its Use in Cases 
of Debility of the Stomach, and other Local as well as General 
Debility from Intemperance, a residence in a Tropical Climate, 
or breaking up of Constitution, instructions for the 
choice of articles of Diet, Wine, Spirits, &c,, for weakly 
and aged people; Remarks on Digestion, & To which 
are added, an Account of the Anti- agemnedit Properties of 
the Lobelia Inflata, a most efficacious Remedy for Asthma, 
with directions for its use, &c., &c, By J. H. Ropinson, 
M.LD., of St. Croix. 
‘ The Round-leaf Cornel we have found in cases of indi- 
gestion from weakness of the stomach, and other cases of — 


inh 








THE ATHENEUM. 


 aaeres PARK. ' 
HE Pub a erage invited to an in- 
of t Exh ibition, in its s Progress 
towards com “ee the stupendous Pan 


Admission, 5s. each person; Tickets to be had at the Lodge 
only, on entering. 


MAVOR’S ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the Accents and 
Quantity marked. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d., a new and pty im- 
proved edition, being the thirteenth, o: 


R. MAVOR’S ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, 
with Explanatory Notes, and useful Additions to assist 
the learner. This edition has been most carefully revised, and 
the Accents and Quantity marked. By Dr. Carey. 

The sale of twelve very large editions, within a few years, 
is the best evidence of the value and estimation in which the 
notes of Dr. Mavor are held; and the patronage so liberally 
given, has induced the proprietors to spare no expense in ren- 
dering this edition in every way worthy of their support. 

London : printed for Harding and Lepard ; Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green ; Baldwin and Cradock ; Whittaker ; 
Treacher and Arnott; J. Richardson ; T. Boosey and Sons; 
Simpkin and Marshall ; J. Duncan; Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co. ; E. Williams ; Harvey and Darton ; Poole and Edwards ; 
Baker and Fletcher; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Cowie and 
Co.; Sustance and Stretch; J. Collingwood; and C. and J. 
Rivington. —Of whom may be had, 

PERRIN’S FRENCH SPELLING, the twenty-first edition. 
Edited by C. Gros. Price 2s. 


TO THE INHABITANTS OF BIRMINGHAM. 


R. BUCKINGHAM cannot quit the Town 
of Birmingham without expressing his regret that the 
rapid succession of engagements should render it impossi- 
ble for him to his personal respects to the many distin. 
guished Families ad Individuals from whom he has received, 
during his short stay among them, so many unequivocal and 
flattering proofs of sincere and deep interest in the great 
— object of which he is the humble advocate—a Free 
to every part of the ber rea World. He takes this, 
therefore, as the only method of assuring them, 
that at no plate penety visited. by him with the same view, 
has he received higher tion, or more indica- 
tions of a powerful sympathy being awakened by the Lectures 
which he has recently had the honour to deliver before them. 
He hopes, at some future, and not very distant period, to have 
the h of them again, and offering further’ 
illustrations of the benefits which they have it in their power 
to secure for themselves, this country, and .oankind, by pre- 
venting the further renewal of the existing Monopoly of Trade 
to the East. 

In the mean time, and with the hope of thus assisting, at 
least, to keep alive the interest now so powerfully excited, 
Mr. Buckingham tak to say, that out of 
the profits arising from the delivery of his a portion 
has been laid aside for the supply of such ns as may 
be most desirable for reference and use to any Association 
that may be formed in Birmingham with the express view of 
promoting the great question of Free Trade to the East; and 
that an equal portion will be appropriated as Rewards for the 
composition of certain Prize Essays descriptive of the present 
state of Birmingham and its surrounding districts, especially 
with reference to its trade and manufactures, its commercial 
relations with other parts of the globe, and an enumeration of 
the probable advantages which the town and neighbourhood 

derive from the opening of a free commercial inter- 
course with all the vast and populous regions of the East. 

These Essays are to be composed, as nearly as the candi- 
dates may find practicable, on the models of the ‘ Account of 
Bussorah, the chief Emporium of the Persian Gulf,’ which will 
be found in ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ vol. 10, page 72, and page 
473; and the ‘ Account of the Tradeto Smyrna, the principal 
Mart of the Levant,’ which is contained in the same work, 
vol. 19, page 36. For such as may be presented before the ist 
of August next the following Premium will be given : 











For the first in ordertomerit. . . . . #25. 
For'the secos@d 2. 0 2c 0 te tw = 
Forthethird . 


In addition to which, the ‘sum of sl. will be given he any 
other article illustrative of the local resources and manufac- 
tures of Birmingham, which may be deemed sufficiently com- 
plete and interesting to deserve insertion in ‘ The Oriental 
Herald. 

The principal object of thus inviting compositions of this 
natnre is to make ‘ The Oriental Herald’ the channel of con- 
veying to the inhabitants of the Eastern World, among whom 
its circulation is much greater than that of any other English 
Publication that can be named, the best information respect- 
ing the manufacturing and mercantile power of Great Britain, 
so that India and England may be each intimately acquainted 
with all the articles respectively produced by either, and thus 
to bind the two hemispheres more closely together by the 
most indissoluble of all ties—natural and reciprocal interest— 
and perpetually increasing demand and supply. 

It is intended also, by this graduated scale of rewards, to en- 
courage the exertions of several Candidates ; but Mr. Back- 
ingham leaves the decision of their comparative merits to 
better judgments than his own, for which purpose he proposes 
to submit such compositions as may be deposited at the Philo- 

hical Institution before the ist of August next, to the judg- 





bility, local and general, very superior to the P 
quinine or any of the tonics in general use. Weakly M4 
aged people, and those whose constitutions have suffered 
either from intemperance or a tropical climate, will derive 
more information of real practical utility trom Dr. Robinson's 
work than from the methods of preserving health, and other 
contemptible medical works for popular reference, puffed off 
by quotations from demimaniacal religious periodicals, the 
pea of which certainly display not a little ingenuity in 
ctising imposture on their credulous dupes.’—Monthly Me- 
Vieal Gazette, Feb. 1829 
Printed for 8 3. Bighiey, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Book- 
ers. 





mentof the following Public Officers and Gentlemen of the town 
of Birmingham, who have kindly undertaken the arbitration, 
and whose award shall be final :— 

William Hamper, Esq., Magistrate; the High and Low Bai- 
liff; the Presideat, the Vice- President, avd the Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce ; the President, the Vice-President, 
and the Secretary: of the Philosophical Institution ;- Edward 
Johnstone, M.D.; John Johnstone, M.D.; Rev. Rann Ken- 
nedy, M.A. ; Thomas Attwood, Esq., Banker ; Joshua Schole- 
fie) :, Merchant; E, T, Moore, Esq., Merchant ; William 
Pk paon, is » Bag. » Assay Master Sonaph Froserich Ledanm, Rey, 
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CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
This day is published, Vol. 38, price 3s. 6d., or on fine paper, 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a JOUR. 
NEY through — PART of SWEDEN and the 
ISLANDS and States of DENMARK. By Derwent Conway. 
London : Hurst, ka and Co. ; Constable and Co., 
Edinburgh ; where ma: be had, by the same Author, price 
wy edition of 
SOLITARY. WALKS THROUGH MANY LANDS, with 
TALES and LEGENDS. 


In one thick volume 
EFLECTIONS on the PRESENT STATE 
mee ey INDIA, Dedicated to Woolryche Whit- 
more, +» M.P. 
the ‘best that has been vublished on o~ ayy pn 
period.’— Oriental Herald. 
London : se ance an os senses Paul’s Church-yard. 


ONDON CHARACTERS, 
<i isthe laeat Soc. yo 

g the very —London Weekly Review, Feb. 21. ey 
onthe HARP o¢ INNISFAIL By D.S. L. Demy 8vo. price $s. 








street, 
GEORGE 


* It is one of the surprising first poems we have ever 
et, it is exa it in magnificent images and gorgeous 
elineations.’—. ‘ham Fed. 21. 


Te paoe of DRRENZIE, a National Poem. By; the late 
T. Furtone. Post 8vo. 

HEAVEN OPENED. By A. Apps. Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 

The LADIES’ POCKET MAGAZINE, > March, price 6d., 
is embellished with two coloured Prints of Fashions, and two 
other Engravings. 

*«* A third edition of the Number for January is ready, 
containing the unpublished Irish Melody by Mr. Moore, and 
the eg Steel Engraving of ‘ The Rival Favourites.’ 

The GENTLEMAN’S POCKET MAGAZINE,: for March, 
price 6d., is embellished with ‘ The Baker,’ a coloured 
by G. Cruikshank ; an Engraving on Steel, after R. Wi 
R.A. ; a Portrait of Mr. Keeley ; and a Wood-cut. 
¢ one have each of these Monthly Publications, and wanes 
Sar, snot Ene sixpence, to have both Literature 








gravings of fancy subjecta—and a tolerable selec- 
tion of prose and verse, is a good and sufficient Claim upon 
the patronage of the public.’—Literary Gazette. 
AEGINA MARBLES. 


Just published in foljo, consisting of Sixteen Plates with Let- 
bs eng and printed on Superfine Royal Tinted Paper, 
ce 108. 
UTLINES of the GINA. MARBLES, 
drawn from the Statues of the Royal Liverpool Institu- 
tion. By Epwin Lyon. 
London: published by Edwin Lyon; by Moon, 
Saree ees & Se Bae, 6, Pall Mall; and “outa by all 
k and Printsellers in Liverpool, &c., &c. 
agbs byeuss af unteseane edenmenbatasiantnatade 


Of whom also may be had, an ving ofthe 
OF JUPITER, in the Island of a from the celebrated pic- 
ture by J. M. W. Tuaner, Esq., 
Publishers. Dedicated, by permission, to 
able John Singleten, Baron Lyndhurst, Lond 3 
of Great Britain. 

The Plate is engraved in the very first style of the art, by 
John Pye, Esq. Size, 25 Inchesby 19high. Prints 11. 11s. 6d. 
French Proofs 3/. 3s.; India Proofs 4i. 4s.; Proofs before the 
aaiaiehce . 

ublished, pri 


No. ILL. of 
HE I LA’ MAGAZINE; wo UARTERLY 
REVIEW of JURISPRUDENCE. Contents :—Art I. 
Practice of the English Courts of Common Law ; French Pro- 
cedure, including the History of a French Suit, with its Inci- 
dents ; Law Abuses of France. 1. An Inquiry into the Present 
State of the Civil Law of England. By J seo Miller, Esq., of 
Lincoln’s-inn. 2. Rationale of Judicial Ev: 





ciares de l’Angleterre comparées avec celles de la France, et 
de quelques autres Etats Anciens et Modernes. Par Joseph 
Rey, de Grenoble, Avocat, ancien Magistrat—LI. Medical 
Jurisprudence: No. Ifl.—Mercantile Law: No. IIl.—IV. 
On Conveyancing: No. III.—V. On the Wife’s 
Estate, and the established Restriction _— the 
it by Anticipation—VI. On the Right of the Ordinary: to 
Dispose of Seats or Pews in the Chancel of a Parish Chyrch— 
VIl. The Law relating to Fences.—VIII. Poor Laws: 1. A 
Summary of the Law of Settlement, by Sir Gregory A. Lewin: 
the for the Government and Mainte- 
nance of the Poor, by Sir G. A. —— 3. A Treatise on Pa- 
Settleme aa en Barrister-at- 
Law.—IX. Codification cae, Mis-statements 
Mistakes of Mr. Humphreys ; a Contre-Projét to the Hum- 
phreysian Code, and to the of Redaction of Messrs. 
Hammond, Uniacke, and Twiss; by John James Park, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.—Digest of Cases: Common Law ; Equity; 
Ecclesiastical.—Queries circulated by the Common-Law Com- 
missioners: Queries on Pleading and on certain Matters of 
Practice ; Queries as to the Welsh Judicature ; Queries’on the 
Regulation of the Courts and the mye of Business.—Ex- 
pected Changes of Police.—Benefit Societies.—Events of 
Quarter, &c.—Notices to Correspondents.—Recent Law 
lications. 
London: published by William Benning, Law Bookseller, 43, 
Fleet-street. 


London : Printed and Published every Wednesda: 
a ny leat at the “Oe, No. 4, olington- 
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